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‘You like Widow Smart better than me,” sald Kitty. 
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A MAN OF ROCK. 


CHAPTER I. 
¢ The Call s 


“OF say, Peter, I did not see you at church 
this morning. How was that, my lad? 
I reckon you laid too long a-bed.” 

The tone and manner of the speaker 
seemed to show that his remark was meant 
to be facetious, and thus it was understood 
by the fishermen idly lounging on the rough 
stone breakwater at Norcote, for they greeted 
it with a general laugh. 

‘No such thing, Nat,” returned Peter 
Cardew, thus addressed; ‘I reckon I turned 
out before you this morning. I had a coat 
of fresh paint to put on my old boat up 
yonder in the boat-house, and I got to it 
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betimes, and made a good job of it ere | 
went to my breakfast.” 

“Then you might have given the parson a 
turn into the bargain, Peter,” said one of the 
others, with a twinkle in his eye that showed 
he was jesting. 

“Not I,” replied Peter, with an oath; 
‘parsons are not much in my way. Not 
that I have anything against Mr. Bertram ; 
he’s as good as most, and a great deal better 
than some; but I give chaps of that sort a 
wide berth.” 

Again the fishermen laughed, with an air 
of enjoying a good joke. There were about 
a dozen of them clustered together at the end 
of the breakwater, and, with one or two 
exceptions, all joined in the laugh. It was 
clear that Peter Cardew was a prime favourite 
with his comrades. They looked at him with 
glances expressive of mingled admiration and 
amusement, and seemed to await his words 
with pleasurable anticipation. 

Clearly, too, he was a man of weight 
amongst them ; he had the air of one accus- 
tomed to lead rather than follow. A good- 
looking man of about thirty years, his sun- 
bronzed face and fine dark eyes were pleasant 
to see, and there was a fearless, straight- 
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forward look in the eyes, which told of a 
strong independent character. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, the last in 
August. The weather was glorious, and the 
blue waters of Norcote Haven sparkled 
brilliantly in the sunshine. The large waves 
falling on the stony beach with sonorous roll 
were foam-crested, and made a snowy line 
along the bold, sharply-indented coast ; for 
the sea was never very calm at Norcote, a 
little fishing village, grandly situated on the 
north coast of Cornwall. From where the 
fishermen were lounging at the end of the 
roughly-hewn breakwater, in part natural and 
in part artificial, one caught a fine view of the 
grand, richly-coloured cliffs stretching from 
horn to horn of the wide bay. 

The village, too, was visible, nestling pic- 
turesquely in a bend of the cliff, and the 
white road winding upwards to the church, 
perched high above the village. Just now 
the road was alive with children, in smart 
Sunday attire, on their way to afternoon 
school. Many of the men on the breakwater 
could recognise their own little lads and 
lasses, and were pleased to see them making 
for school; for, however lax their own prac- 
tice with respect to attendance at church, 
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most of them deemed it desirable that their 
children should attend Sunday-school. 

Presently the figure of a young lady ap- 
peared, coming along the road from the 
village. Her appearance was familiar to the 
men, and one of them at once exclaimed : 
“Why, here comes Miss Bertram! What 
can have brought her down to the village this 
afternoon ?” 

“And she’s coming this way, too,” re- 
marked another, as the young lady, instead 
of following the road to the church, turned 
off, and taking a short cut, came down by a 
steep rocky path to the breakwater. 

The men pulled themselves together and 
‘assumed less easy postures. One or two 
took the pipes from their mouths, and all, more 
or less consciously, tried to look their best ; 
but it was no unwelcome constraint which 
prompted the general movement, for their 
faces were radiant with pleasure at the young 
lady’s approach. 

Ida.Bertram was a tall slight girl, who, 
without being beautiful, was pronouncéd by 
every one who knew her to be charming. It 
was the charm of a pure and loving spirit 
which gave to her face its grave gentle 
expression, and to her voice its winning tones. 
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‘Good afternoon, Peter; good afternoon, 
Isaac,” she said, greeting one after another 
in a free frank manner, utterly devoid of 
self-consciousness. She was the clergyman’s 
daughter. and knew each man by name, and 
knew something of almost every man in the 
plete. In her white serge gown and close- 
ftfing straw bonnet, she made a pretty 

cture as she stood in the midst of the 
‘jshermen. There was something almost 
puritanical in the perfect neatness and sim- 
plicity of her attire; but the simple style well 
became her sweet pure looks, in which child- 
likeness and womanliness were so subtly 
blended. The men responded to her greet- 
ing in their heartiest tones, and their eyes 
rested on her with admiring reverence. 

But Ida Bertram had no idea of queening 
it over these men, and with simple directness 
she stated the purpose for which she had come. 
‘“T want to know if some of you can help 
us in the Sunday-school this afternoon. We 
are short-handed, so many of the teachers 
being away.” 

The men seemed taken aback by this 
request. Several of them turned away at 
once, as if it were a matter which did not 
concern them; the others shuffled about and 
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looked uneasy. Amongst the former was 
Peter Cardew; but though he withdrew a 
little from the group, he stood near enough 
to hear what was said, and watched the 
others with keen and somewhat impatient 
observation. 

“Will no one volunteer?” asked Miss 
Bertram, after waiting some moments for a 
response. ‘Surely one or two of you might 
come and help us with the little ones.” 

“Now then, Jack,” spoke up suddenly 
Peter Cardew, his tones sharp and somewhat 
contemptuous, ‘‘can’t you do a hand's turn 
for your Master? I'd go myself if I were 
on the Lord's side; but as I am not, I can’t.” 
His quick impetuous words brought a flush 
to Miss Bertram's face, and she turned her 
eyes upon him with a look of grave sad 
wonder. Meanwhile the man addressed as 
Jack, looking abashed and awkward, was 
heard to mutter that ‘‘ he was no scholar, and 
knew nothing about teaching.” 

“Oh yes; you can help us, Jack,” said the 
young lady. ‘ You can take charge of the 
little ones, and tell them a Bible story. Your 
children have often talked to me of the Bible 
stories you tell them on Sunday nights.” 


“Well, I'll do my best, miss. I can’t say 
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fairer than that,” said the man, coming for- 
ward in some confusion. Another followed 
his example; but no more could be per- 
suaded to attempt the untried work of the 
Sunday-school. 

“T have another word to say to you, my 
friends,” said Miss Bertram, ere she turned 
to go. ‘My father has a friend staying with 
him, a gentleman from London, who would 
like to speak to you fishermen and any others 
who will meet him on the beach to-night. I 
shall be there, and we shall have some 
singing as well as speaking. I hope you will 
all come; for our friend speaks so well, and 
his words are so good, that I cannot help 
thinking you will be pleased to hear him. 
At six o’clock on the beach; you will bear it 
in mind?” 

‘Ay, ay, miss; thank you kindly. I 
reckon most of us will be there,” said one, 
and his words were echoed by several; for, 
as perhaps Miss Bertram knew, the fact that 
she would be there, and the prospect of 
singing, offered an attractive bait to these 
men. But Peter Cardew made no response 
to the invitation, and some of the others 
were looking askance at him, as though ready 
to be guided by his example. 
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Miss Bertram glanced at the man as he 
stood a little apart from the rest, his hand- 
some dark face wearing a look of good- 
natured indifference. She hesitated for a 
moment, then, with an inward prayer for 
help, went to his side, and saul gently : * You 
did not mean what you said just now, Peter? 
about not being on the Lord's side ?” 

“Qh yes, miss, I did,” returned the man, 
with a careless laugh ; ‘‘it’s true enough.” 

‘‘Oh, Iam so sorry,” said Miss Bertram ; 
and there was a tremor in her voice which 
made Peter feel uncomfortable. ‘You will 
remember that Jesus said, ‘He that is not 
with Me is against Me.’ You would not 
surely be against the Lord Jesus, Peter? 
To be against Him is to be against all that 
is good, and true, and lovely. 1 am so sorry 
you should say such a thing.” 

“It’s no matter, miss,” said Peter, em- 
barrassed by the emotion she manifested, but 
otherwise unmoved by her words; “it'll all 
be the same in the end.” 

“No, it will not be the same,” she said, 
earnestly ; ‘your life will be a failure. It 
cannot be good and happy if He be not your 
Master. Oh, pray think more of it ere you 
come to such a decision.” 
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“I will, miss, to please you,” said Peter, 
evidently disturbed by the thought of having 
given her pain; ‘‘but I don’t know that it 
will be of much use,” the honesty of his 
nature forced him to add. 

“Oh, do not say so,’ returned Miss 
Bertram, sorrowfully. ‘You will come to 
the beach this evening to hear my friend 
speak, will you not?” 

The gentle pleading tone went to Peter’s 
heart. He had no desire to be present at 
the preaching, but he felt it impossible to 
refuse. 

“Well, yes, miss, if you wish,” he said; 
adding, in warmer tones, ‘‘it is very good of 
you to trouble yourself about me.” 

He saw tears in the young lady’s eyes as 
she turned away, and he hated himself for 
having brought them there. Peter was 
warmly attached to Miss Bertram. He had 
known her from a child. When he was a 
rough awkward lad she had ruled over him 
like a little queen, and he had been proud to 
obey her every command, sparing himself no 
pains in order to obtain the seaweed and 
shells or other treasures of the deep which 
were prized by the little lady. Her influence 
was still powerful over him, though he had 
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long conceived a strong prejudice against 
religion, and refused to listen to “parsons” 
or preachers of any description. 

‘Oh, if only Peter Cardew were on the 
Lord’s side!” Ida Bertram was saying to her- 
self as she ascended the steep road to the 
church ; “he is so strong and brave, and has 
such influence with the other men. Some- 
times his frank, outspoken, impetuous ways 
make me think of what the Apostle Peter 
must have been when Jesus called him. 
Peter Cardew is a ‘man of rock’ too, in his 
vay. Would that his character were built on 
the sure foundation!” And the wish formed 
itself into a prayer. 

A few hours later the long broad beach left 
by the receding tide presented an animated 
scene. Half the village appeared to be 
there, so large was the crowd gathered to 
hear what the stranger from London had to 
say to them. There were plenty of blue 
jerseys to be seen in the crowd, and many of 
the fishermen had their wives and children 
with them, some of the young urchins 
amusing themselves by wading in the pools, 
or clambering over the rocks, whilst their 
parents’ attention was diverted from them. 





CHAPTER II. 


* Peter's Boasting ; 


6” singing which rang out on the evening 
air, and was carried by the breeze far 

across the water, was strong and hearty. 

The men sang with a will; but the first 
hymn ended, they began to look with shrewd 
curiosity at the gentleman who was to address 
them. He was a man in the prime of life, 
of sturdy figure, with dark hair and thick 
dark beard. His face was good and attract- 
ive, and bore the stamp of intellectual power. 
He, in his turn, was looking with warm inte- 
rest on his hearers, and he observed, with 
a glow of satisfaction, what fine intelligent 
faces many of those were which he saw 
upturned to him, as he stood on the rock- 
pulpit which Nature had provided for his use. 


After a short earnest prayer, he read a few 
15 
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passages from the New Testament, and pro- 
ceeded to comment upon them. As he spoke 
in a simple manly way, which commanded 
confidence, his strong mellow voice reached 
every ear; and his words were so fresh and 
striking, that soon the attention of each 
hearer was riveted upon him. He had 
chosen a subject that could hardly fail to 
interest these Cornish fishing-folk. He spoke 
to them of the grand old fisherman of Galilee, 
dwelling principally on the incident of Peter's 
call to follow Christ, and the momentous 
occasion when his faith failed him as he tried 
to walk on the waves. 

And in simple, homely, every-day words, 
which yet were aglow with imaginative in- 
sight, the speaker set forth the facts of Peter’s 
early life. He brought the very man, Simon 
Peter, before the minds of his hearers, to 
most of whom Peter had been a mere name 
before, and made them feel how grand and 
attractive must have been the Master for 
whose sake the earnest, hard-working fisher- 
man could forsake all. They listened quietly, 
and when at last he ceased, and, after another 
hymn and prayer, bade them a hearty ‘“‘ Good- 
night,” and walked away with Miss Bertram, 
leaving them to ponder his words, it was 
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evident that he had made a profound impres- 
sion. 

Peter Cardew had not failed to keep his 
promise to Miss Bertram. She had seen 
him in the crowd, and had observed with 
pleasure that after a time the indifferent con- 
temptuous expression died out of his face, 
and he listened with as rapt attention as the 
rest to the speaker’s words. 

The informal service at an end, the men 
clustered together to discuss it, whilst their 
wives, calling the children, hastened home- 
wards. As usual, Peter Cardew was the first 
to speak. ‘“ That’sa right good sort of chap, 
I believe,” he said, moving his head in the 
direction of the stranger’s retreating form. 
“If all parsons preached like him, maybe 
I’d trouble church more than I do.” 

“Ay, Peter, and so you liked hearing 
about your namesake,” remarked one, with a 
would-be jocular air; ‘‘and how do you like 
the meaning of your name, my boy? Our 
Peter’s like a rock, sure enough ; there’s no 
moving him, when once he’s taken his stand.” 

“As for that Peter, I don’t think he was 
much of a rock,” said Peter Cardew, not ill- 
pleased with his comrade’s tribute to his 
character. “A straightforward, outspoken, 
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jolly sort of chap, I believe he was; but not 
over stable. Why, his own Master once 
called him a stumbling-block !” 

“«A stone that one stumbles over,’ the 
preacher said it meant,” observed Jack ; “and 
what is that but a rock in the wrong place, | 
take it ?” 

“ Then look how cowardly he was when he 
tried to walk on the water,” continued Peter, 
without heeding the other’s remark. ‘Seems 
to me that if I'd believed in Jesus as Peter 
professed to, and I’d seen Him walking on the 
water, I should not have been afraid to go 
out to Him. I should have thought that if 
He could walk on the water He could keep 
me from drowning.” 

‘Ah, it’s easy talking,” observed an old 
man, whose sturdy, weather-beaten face told 
of many years spent in hardy perilous toil ; 
‘but if you had been in Peter's place you'd 
have been no better than he. Why, after 
all, he had more faith than any of the other 
disciples, for none of them attempted to walk 
on the sea. He was a bold man, was Peter.”’ 

“And yet he denied his Lord,” remarked 
Peter Cardew, not without sarcasm. ‘“ He 
was atraid to own Him, even to a servant 


girl.” 
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* Ay, I know he iailed then; but how 
bitterly he repented, and how faithfully he 
followed his Lord afterwards,” replied the 
other. ‘ You must not be over-hard on a 
man for his faults. To me, it’s a real comfort 
to think that they early disciples were just 
such men as you and me. The Lord called 
them as they were, and bore patiently with 
their folly and ignorance, though He must 
often have been sorely disappointed in them. 
It was by His grace that they became the 
men they afterwards were.” 

“There's one thing I can’t understand 
about that ‘ere draught of fishes,” put in a 
wizened, sharp-faced man, no seafarer like 
the rest, but the proprietor of the principal 
shop in the village. ‘The Bible says, 
for [| heard the gentleman read it, that the 
nets was broken. Now, how could they 
have landed all they fishes if the nets was 
broken ?” 

‘Get along with you for a land-lubber, 
Dick Hollyer!” exclaimed Peter Cardew, con- 
temptuously. ‘You might know that a net 
does not break all at once. Why, often 
enough we pull our nets in to find them 
full of holes, and have to spear the fish 
pretty quick ere they slip through. If I’d no 
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better objection than that to make I’d held 
my tongue.” 

With that Peter Cardew suddenly turned 
from the group, and strode away across the 
beach in the direction of the village. 

“His own tongue has had an extra whet- 
ting,’ said the discomfited Dick Hollyer, as 
he looked after him. ‘What has come over 
him that he should be so hard on a fellow? 
We shall see him turning Methodist soon.” 

“Not he! Peter’s not one of that sort,” ex- 
claimed Nat Soper, with an oath ; and several 
expressed the same opinion, whilst others, who 
said nothing, believed the words justified, 
though they would gladly have thought 
otherwise. 

But as Peter strode away across the beach 
he was conscious of feelings which he dimly 
suspected might lead to such achange. The 
speaker's words had made a deep impression 
on him. He had had a vision of the majesty 
and beauty of the Son of Man. The 
Master’s call had come to him as to Peter of 
old beside the Galilean lake. Deep in the 
recesses of his heart he heard the Divine 
voice saying, “‘Come ye after Me;” but not 
yet would he obey the call; not yet was he 
ready to forsake all and follow Christ. 





CHAPTER III. 
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T was an afternoon in the middle of 
the week which commenced with that 
brilliant autumn Sunday ; but the bright- 

ness and beauty had faded from the scenery 
of Norcote Bay, and clouded sky and leaden 
sea foretold an approaching storm. Early in 
the day, experienced seamen, observing the 
heavy bank of clouds on the horizon, the 
oppressive stillness of the atmosphere, and 
the sullen roar of the waves as they tumbled 
in on the shore, were aware that mischief was 
brewing. The fishermen looked to their 
boats betimes, and made everything secure 
along the shore--with one exception, how- 
ever. 

As the wind began to rise, and the tide, 

sweeping in with unwonted violence, dashed 


in huge billows against the rocks, each 
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breaker sending a cloud of spray as high as 
the top of the cliffs, it was seen that a boat 
was loosely moored at the end of the break- 
water, and was being driven to and fro by 
the stormy waves in a way which threatened 
its sure and speedy destruction. 

“What can Peter Cardew be thinking of, 
to leave his boat out in such weather ?”’ said 
one of the men, as he looked down on it 
from the quay. ‘He'll be too late to get it 
in if he does not look sharp.” 

“Peter's gone down to Camelford for the 
day, to see his uncle,” returned another ; ‘‘ he 
did not reckon on such dirty weather before 
nightfall, I suppose.” 

‘Then we boys had best haul the boat in 
for him. He won't thank us if it’s beat all to 
bits when he’s just had the trouble of doing 
it up.” 

“It's a pity you did not think of that 
before, Mike,” replied the other, dryly; “I 
don’t see how you are going to get to the 
boat now.” He pointed as he spoke to the 
end of the breakwater, over which the angry 
waves were already sweeping. By many a 
short strong gust the wind had given warning 
of what it would do when its cup of wrath 
was full, and a few minutes later a fierce 
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squall, accompanied by stinging hail, drove 
the men back from the edge of the quay. 
Mike shook his head, as through the 
driving hail he caught sight of the waves 
roaring and seething round the end of the 
breakwater, and the boat being tossed from 
side to side as if it were a cockle-shell. 
Gradually many of the fishermen gathered 
on the quay to watch the storm. All con- 
sidered that it would be impossible to save 
Peter's boat, and the harbour-master, when 
consulted on the subject, refused to sanction 
any effort to secure it. To descend to the 
breakwater in such a gale would be a fool- 
hardy feat, and he forbade any of the men 
to attempt it. Having thus expressed him- 
self, he went away to inspect another part of 
the coast. 
scarcely had he gone, when Peter Cardew 
himself came in sight, hurrying down the 
steep road from the village. There was a 
frown on his brow and an angry light in his 
eyes, which showed that he was aware of the 
position of his boat. None of the men spoke 
as he drew near; indeed, speech was not 
easy in the face of that driving wind. 
Peter, however, was at no loss to express 
his indignation. His voice was heard above 
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the din of wind and waves as he exclaimed, 
sharply : “ You're a nice lot of chaps, I must 
say, to let a man’s boat be beat to pieces 
rather than give yourselves the trouble to 
bring it in. I'd have done better by you 
than that, you know very well.” 

One after another his comrades began to 
excuse themselves. They had not known 
that Peter was out of the way ; they had not 
seen the boat till it was too late. Peter 
heard them in silent scorn, as he stripped 
himself of the dark blue coat he had donned 
for the visit to Camelford. 

‘“What are you going to do?” they asked, 
as they saw the movement. 

“Dor” returned Peter, contemptuously ; 
“Tam going to get my boat in, of course. 
What else should I do?” 

“Impossible! It can’t be done. The 
captain said he would not allow it. Why, 
man, look at the waves ; you could not stand 
against them.” 

‘Impossible’s not a word that I’m fond 
of,” said Cardew, grimly. ‘Anyhow, I mean 
to try what I can do. If I can’t save the 
boat, I may save some of the gear. I 
suppose there’s not one of you man enough 
to come with me?” 
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Jt was not a pleasant form of invitation, 
but it might have put some of them on their 
mettle had the enterprise been less desperate. 
As it was, the only one to respond was the 
youngest of the group, a young fellow scarce 
twenty years of age, but hardy and stalwart, 
and a favourite with Peter Cardew, whom he 
regarded with warm admiration. ‘I'll go 
with you, Peter,” he said; “I’m not afraid.” 

“Nay, nay, Davie, not you,” said Peter, 
his looks softening as he spoke. ‘Your 
mother’s a widow, and you're her only son; 
I can't let you run any risk.” 

“Don’t I run a risk every time I go out 
with the fishing-boats?” replied the lad ; 
“T’m not a mollycoddle, and there’s no 
danger to speak of. See, the storm is not 
so high as it was. Let me come with you, 
Peter.” 

The other men would have kept him back, 
but their strongly-expressed disapprobation 
only roused Peter’s spirit, and made him the 
more determined to do as he would. 

“T mean to go,” he said, ‘and the lad may 
come too, if he will, though for his mother’s 
sake I would rather he didn’t.” 

With that he began to descend the steep 
slippery steps to the breakwater. Without 
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a moment’s hesitation David Smart followed. 
There had, indeed, come a sudden lull in 
the storm. Breathlessly the men above 
watched their too hardy comrades, as they 
made their way over the wet stones of the 
breakwater. Here and there, where the 
waves swept across the breakwater, they had 
to wait, and, watching till the last wave had 
Spent its force, seize their opportunity and 
dash through. But the fury of the storm 
was still restrained, and, grasping each other 
tightly, they were able to press on through 
wind and wave. More anxious grew the 
watchers as they saw them nearing the end 
of the breakwater, round which the waves 
were raging in mad fury, whilst every now 
and then one larger than the rest would 
sweep completely over it. If the lull in the 
storm lasted a little longer, Peter might, after 
all, accomplish his purpose. 

“He'll do it yet!” one man exclaimed, in 
hoarse excited tones; ‘Peter's good luck 
will not desert him.” But the others dared 
not echo his too confident words. They held 
their breath, and waited to see the issue. 

Peter’s face was sternly set as he drew near 
the end of the breakwater. He began to see 
to what a perilous enterprise he had com- 
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mitted himself. The waves were breaking 
high over the stones, and the boat lay far 
from his reach. The rope still held it fast to 
the iron ring, but, tossed and buffeted by the 
waves, one side was stove in, and it was 
fast filling with water. Peter felt that he 
must act with the utmost skill and celerity if 
he would save any of its contents. 

“ Hold on here, lad!” he shouted to his 
companion, pointing to the iron rail just 
visible above the water, ‘‘and be ready to 
give me a hand when I want one.” 

Then, clinging to the rail with one hand, 
Peter cautiously lowered himself into the 
waves, which tried hard to sweep him from 
his foothold; but holding on with all his 
might, he gradually worked his way over the 
shelving stones till he grasped the iron ring 
and had the boat-rope in his hand. 

But just at this juncture, the storm, which 
all this time had been gathering fresh strength, 
broke forth in renewed fury. Peter heard 
the wild scream of the hurricane ere its blast 
struck him. 

“Hold on, lad! hold on for your life!” he 
shouted to his comrade. Then he bowed his 
head and held on himself for very life. The 
next minute, as the wild wind bore the boat 
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far to the leeward, its rope snapped in, his 
hand as if it had been a thread. 

Peter was left clinging with desperate grip 
to the broken rope and iron ring. He heard 
the crash as his boat was dashed against the 
cliff and shivered into a thousand fragments. 

He lifted his head and saw a huge black’ 
wave yawning above him. ‘The next moment 
it swept over him, and he was lost in its depths. 
It was all he could do to hold on then; but he 
clung to the rock with the strength of despair. 
The wave passed, and, weakened and bruised 
by its fierce onslaught, he tried to struggle 
back to the firmer foothold above. ‘ Courage, 
Davie, courage!” he cried; but his failing 
voice was lost in the roar of wind and 
waves. 

No response came from Davie, and Peter’s 
own courage sank low. He felt that he had 
not strength to resist many such shocks as 
that he had just received. There came 
another blast of the hurricane, another mighty 
wave engulfed him, and as, drenched and be- 
numbed, he emerged from it, a wild agonised 
cry rang in his ears, and he knew that poor 
Davie had been swept away. 

Death was before him also. Exhausted 
and benumbed, it was impossible that he could 
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retain his hold much longer, and till the storm 
began to abate there was no chance of getting 
back the way he had come. A few minutes 
more, and he too must be swept away. As 
he looked round on the black heaving waters, 
rescue seemed impossible. 

Then suddenly there rose before his mind 
with awful vividness the last Sunday evening 
upon the beach, the call to a better life, and 
the proud refusal of his stubborn will. 

Ah, how he wished that he had obeyed the 
call, for he knew himself as he really was, a 
sinner doomed to destruction. The dark 
cruel grave of the sea opened before him, and 
he knew that he deserved to die. But must 
he? Could not Jesus save him? As a flash 
of hope came the thought of Him who had 
walked on the Sea of Galilee. He remem- 
bered how the Apostle Peter, seeing the wind 
boisterous, and beginning to sink, had cried 
to the Son of God to save him, and the cry 
broke also from his lips, ‘“ Lord save me, | 
perish! Save me—me, Peter Cardew!” 

The thoughts passed through his mind 
with lightning speed, whilst he awaited in 
dread the onslaught of the next wave ; but 
scarce had he uttered his cry for Divine 
deliverance ere succour came. 
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The men on the quay, seeing the desperate 
position of their mates, had bestirred them- 
selves to do what they could to help them. 
Ropes and life-belts were procured ; but for a 
time the force of the wind frustrated their 
efforts to throw them to the end of the break- 
water. 

As they persevered in their efforts to throw 
a rope, they shouted to the men to hold on; 
but their voices were lost in the tumult of the 
storm. At last, however, as Peter Cardew, 
unable to endure more, felt that, unless the 
Lord appeared for his help, he must certainly 
perish, a life-belt attached to a rope was 
borne to him by the very waves which 
threatened his destruction. Peter had but 
strength enough to grasp the rope and creep 
into the belt, and then consciousness failed. 
But his comrades felt the strain upon the 
rope, and, pulling lustily, drew Peter through 
the fierce waves and over the submerged 
stones to land. 

Beaten and bruised by the cruel sea, and 
utterly lost to consciousness, he looked more 
dead than alive when they drew him from 
the water; but life was not extinct, and the 
means at once employed for his restoration 
were, after a while, rewarded with success. 
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Bait the widow’s son was beyond all help. 
Not till the following day was his body found 
far down the coast, his bright young face 
darkened and bruised past recognition, save 
by a mother's eyes. 








CHAPTER IV. 


é Open Confedssion 3 


WENTY-FOUR hours later Peter Cardew was 
seated in his little cottage at Norcote, in 
earnest conversation with Miss Bertram. 

The small room, quaintly decorated with orna- 
ments of Peter's own workmanship, wrought 
with seaweed and shells, had the snugness 
and neatness of a ship’s cabin. Peter took 
some pride in his bachelor’s home, and was 
constantly devising new contrivances to add 
to its comfort and beauty. It had been cause 
of wonder to most of the women of Norcote 
that it remained so long a bachelor’s home ; 
for Peter was a well-to-do fisherman, owner 
not only of the small boat which had been 
wrecked on the previous day, but part-owner 
also of a neat little fishing-smack, in which 
he was wont to take many a profitable trip 


along the Cornish coast. The support of a 
B2 
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wife would be no burden to him, and, if the 
village gossips were to be trusted, Peter had 
of late begun to turn his thoughts towards 
matrimony. 

Peter Cardew’s home was perfectly neat 
this afternoon, and his reversible bedstead 
shad long been turned up with its face to the 
wall; but he looked more fit to be in bed 
than sitting up, so weak and shaken was he 
from the effects of yesterday’s experience. 
But the bold resolute spirit of the man was 
strong as ever, and its energies were now 
turned in a new direction. 

“Ves miss, I mean to be on the Lord's 
side now, sure enough,” he was_ saying. 
‘lis the least I can do to be His faithful 
servant from henceforth. “Twas the Lord’s 
own hand that snatched me from death 
yesterday. snd if all that gentleman said 
be true—and I see no cause to doubt it—He 
has saved me from a worse death than the 
death of the body. When I was face to face 
with death yesterday, | saw all at once what 
a base ungrateful sinner I’d been all these 
years. I feel humbled to the dust when | 
think how the Lord has loved me, and how I 
have slighted His love.” 

“We all have cause to feel that, and more 
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often than once in our lives,” said Miss Ber- 
tram, with a little sigh. ‘I am very glad to 
hear you say this, Peter. You will always be 
thankful that you have been led to this 
decision.” 

“Yes, indeed, miss; I mean to lead a new 
life from this day forth. But I can never, 
never forgive myself for having enticed that 
poor lad to his death. Have you heard how 
his poor mother is, Miss Bertram? My 
heart reproaches me sorely when I think 
of her.” 

“You must not blame yourself too severely, 
Peter. The men have told me that you tried 
to dissuade poor David from going. My 
father saw Mrs. Smart this morning. She is 
in dreadful trouble, of course, poor soul! It 
is a sad loss for her.” 

“Ves, indeed! Davie was her all. It’s 
little comfort I can give her; but I’ve made 
up my mind she shall never want for any- 
thing Davie might have done for her. She’s 
welcome to a home here, if she could bide 
comfortably with me, and I'll work for her 
and care for her as if she were my own 
mother.” 

“That is very good of you, Peter,” said 
Miss Bertram, struck with the noble spirit 
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wHich prompted his words; ‘‘] am sure it 
will comfort her to hear of your kind wish.” 

“Kind! it’s not kind,’ returned Peter, 
vehemently ; “it’s no more than my duty. 
I’m bound to provide for her, since it’s all 
through me that she has lost her son, I’ 
haven't the heart to go near her to-day ; but 
to-morrow I'll go to her and tell her what I’m 
minded to do.” 

“But have you thought enough of it, 
Peter?” asked the young lady. ‘Are you 
sure it would be well for you to give her a 
home here ?” 

“Ay, certainly ; there’s room enough for 
the pair of us,” said Peter. ‘* Widow Smart 
can have the room above, that I never use. 
You know that I've neither kith nor kin 
belonging to me in this place. There’s 
nothing against my taking her to live with 
me if I please.” 

‘“ But, Peter, you may marry, some day,” 
suggested Miss Bertram, ‘and your wife 
may not care to share her home with another 
woman. 

The colour in the man’s bronzed cheek 
deepened, as he answered sturdily : ‘Then 
my wife must learn to be pleased with what 
pleases me. I know my own mind, and if | 
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choose that Widow Smart shall live here, live 
here she shall.” 

Miss Bertram felt that it was useless to 
say more. Peter Cardew was not a man who 
could be easily turned from his purpose when 
once resolved on any course of action. 

“There is one thing I should like to say 
to you,’ she said, after a pause, speaking 
with some hesitation; ‘‘I used to be sorry to 
hear how often you were at the Blue Anchor. 
Now that you are determined to live as a 
Christian man, I think you must feel that it 
will not be well for you to frequent that 
place.” 

The colour deepened still more in Peter's 
face. Miss Bertram had no idea how strong 
an attraction the Blue Anchor had for him. 
He was silent for a few moments ere he 
replied to her words, and she half-feared that 
she had offended him. 

“T know what you mean, Miss Bertram,” 
he said, frankly, at last, ‘‘and I thank you 
kindly for the warning. It’s a bad thing for 
a man to spend much time at the public-house ; 
and though I’ve never been one to get half- 
seas over, I can’t say that I’ve not been the 
worsé for what I’ve taken there. 1 can’t pro- 
mise you that I will never go to the Blue 
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Anchor again ; but I'll give you my word that 
I'll not touch another drop of liquor, if you 
like.” 

“As you like, Peter. I am not afraid of 
your being intemperate now ; but I thought it 
well to give you a caution.” 

“All right, miss, and thank you kindly,” 
replied Cardew ; ‘‘ but you need not be afraid 
that I shall not be true to my new Master. 
I served the devil well for many a year, and 
it'll be a poor thing if 1 can’t serve the Lord 
as well as I served the devil.” 

Miss Bertram could have wished that his 
words had not been quite soconfident. ‘He 
means well,” she said to herself; ‘“ but I trust 
he will not fail from want of humility. It 
seems to me that he hardly knows himself. 
yet, or he would not speak so confidently.” 
But she knew not how to set him on his 
guard against the danger she discerned, and 
after they had said a few more words she 
wished him good-day. 

On the following day Peter Cardew went 
to see Mrs. Smart, and succceded so well in 
his mission that the very next week saw her 
established in his home. Peter made every 
arrangement he could for her comfort, and 
no son could have treated her with more 
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affectionate solicitude. All the village ap- 
proved of his conduct. It was the general 
opinion that he was doing the right thing by 
the widow, and that not many men would 
have done as much. Some of his neighbours 
expressed this opinion to Peter, and perhaps 
he was rather clated by the consciousness of 
having won general approbation. 

But, as he was careful to tell Miss Bertram, 
he had pinned the right colours to his mast, 
and meant to keep them flying. In other 
words, Pcter made no secret of his allegiance 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. As he had been 
outspoken in former days in expressing his 
scorn of religion, so now was he _ out- 
spoken in professing his faith in the Saviour, 
and his resolve to follow Him. Men won- 
dered at the change which had come over 
Peter Cardew as they saw him reading his 
Bible, or going to church, or heard him speak 
of the Master he had found, and reprove 
others for not serving Him. The news that. 
Peter Cardew had turned Methodist quickly 
spread through Norcote. There were some 
who laughed at the idea, and declared 
that Peter’s piety was only a freak, and would 
not last long. 

But Peter was not to be laughed out of 
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his religion. ‘*I’m not going to be ashamed 
of Jesus,” he said to Miss Bertram; “I 
always felt a contempt for chaps who looked 
foolish and shame-faced if one reminded them 
of their religion. I used to say that if ever | 
were a Christian I would be one out-and-out, 
and I meant it too.” And the words were 
made good by many a worthy deed and boldly- 
spoken word. Yet Miss Bertram could not 
help trembling when she heard Peter utter 
such words as these. It was not that she 
doubted his sincerity. She knew that Peter 
was no hypocrite. His love for his Lord was 
warm and true. She admired the spirit which 
prompted his bold professions, yet she wished 
tiiat he were not quite so sure of himself, so 
confident of following his Master with un- 
faltering step. She feared that he was as yet 
far from a true knowledge of himself, and she 
dreaded the effect of sudden temptation upon 
his hot impulsive temperament. She could 
only pray that this warm-hearted disciple’ 
might be enabled to stand firm in the hour of 
trial. 





CHAPTER V. 


) 9 }. 
€ Trials ¢. 


Cardew cross the threshold of the Blue 
Anchor. 

Many a pressing invitation did he have 
from his mates to ‘‘ come along and have just 
one glass” for the sake of good fellowship ; 
but he resisted all their persuasions. The 
proprietor of the Blue Anchor, with whom 
Peter had always been on friendly terms, sent 
rallying messages, begging to know how he 
had offended so good a customer; but still 
Peter kept away. He believed that he should 
serve Christ most worthily by abstaining from 
strong drink, and he had resolved that he 
would touch it no more. It was not easy to 
refuse the glass, for which he had a strong 
inclination ; but he stood firm. 


When, however, at the end of the six weeks 
40 


S- weeks passed, and not once did Peter 
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it was known at Norcote that Kitty Jewel, 
the niece of the owner of the Blue Anchor, 
who assisted him in the business, and was 
generally to be seen in the bar-room of an 
evening, had returned from her long visit to 
herhomeat Camelford, Peter Cardew no longer 
shunned the public-house. Kitty was a bright 
pretty maiden of twenty, who won universal 
admiration from the young men of Norcote ; 
but amongst her many admirers there was not 
one upon whom she looked so kindly as upon 
the handsome young fisherman, Peter Cardew. 
So openly had she shown him her favour, 
that it was generally believed that no one had 
a chance with her but Peter, and their wed- 
ding was regarded as a settled thing. How 
strong was Peter’s interest in this pretty girl 
may be inferred from the fact that on the 
evening following that of her return to Nor- 
cote he took his way to the Blue Anchor. 

The taproom was well filled when he entered 
it, and his entrance created the peculiar sensa- 
tion of embarrassment apt to prevail in a social 
gathering at the arrival of one who is the sub- 
ject of a general discussion arrested by his 
appearance. 

Peter was not unaware of the sensation he 
produced as he joined the company. He was 
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conscious of some embarrassment, which was 
increased by the words of the innkeeper, as he 
exclaimed in jovial, ringing tones— 

‘So, so, Peter Cardew, here you are at 
last! Why, you're quite a stranger, man. 
They've been telling me that you'd turned 
Methodist and teetotaler, and I don’t know 
what beside, and would never do anything so 
wicked as come here again ; but I said no, I'd 
never believe it of you,—Peter Cardew was 
never the man to desert his old friends.” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Jewel, it ud be a poor sort 
of religion as ’ud make me false to my friends, 
and I shall always look upon you and Miss 
Kitty as friends,” said Peter, glancing eagerly 
at the girl, who, with a pretty air of coquetry, 
affected to be too busy with the glasses to cast 
so much as a glance at him. 

“Well spoken, my lad,” returned Jewel, 
slapping him heartily on the shoulder. 
‘Now then, what will you take to drink to 
our good friendship ?” 

“Nothing, thanks,” said Cardew, hastily. 
“It’s true what you've heard of me. _ I’ve 
done with the drink from henceforth.” 

“Stuff, lad, you don’t mean it! You're not 
such a milk-and-water chap as that comes to. 
Do you call that being a friend, to set your- 
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self against the trade by which I earn my 
bredd ?” 

So said the innkeeper; and the others 
joined in eagerly with expostulations and 
comments more plain-spoken than com- 
plimentary. But Peter laughed at them 
,good-naturedly, as he made his way to the 
counter, behind which Miss Kitty was 
stationed. 

“T’ve no need to ask how you are after 
your visit, Kitty,” he said; ‘ your looks show 
that Camelford has agreed with you. But 
how long you have been away! I began to 
think you would never come back.” 

“] can't say that I am over-pleased to 
be here again,” said the girl, coquettishly. 
“T enjoyed myself so much at home; my 
friends were all so pleased to have me 
there again. But now, Peter, you will have 
a glass of something to drink in honour of 
my return? Do, just to please me!” and 
the words were accompanied by a seductive 
glance of the dark eyes, which made the 
temptation asore one. But Peter did not yield. 

‘“No, thank you, my lass,” he said, “no 
grog for me; but if you'll give me a glass 
of water I'll thank you kindly, and drink 
to your health with pleasure.” 
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“Tt’s plain you don’t care much for my 
coming back, or you'd do as I ask: you,” 
returned Kitty, tossing her head angrily. 
“1 don’t serve out glasses of water.” 

“Very well, my lass, then I'll help myself,” 
said Peter, good-temperedly ; and taking one 
of the glasses from the counter, he filled it for 
himself at the filter. Miss Kitty curled her 
red lips scornfully as she watched him, and 
he drank the water amidst general laughter 
at his expense. 

“ Then it’s true that you've turned Method- 
ist ?” said the girl, who, much annoyed, was 
eager to vent her irritation in words. “| 
should never have belicved it of you, Peter.” 

“Yes, it’s true, sweetheart. I don’t know 
about being a Methodist ; but it’s true that 
I’ve turned right round and begun my life 
Over again, as one may say. I used to serve 
the devil—now I serve the Lord.” 

“Qh!” said the girl, somewhat taken 
aback by his bold avowal. Then, recovering 
her spirit, she said, with a toss of her head: 
“Don't call me sweetheart, if you please. 
You must be far too good now to have any- 
thing to say to the likes of me, though 
there’s them at Camelford as think nothing 
‘ud be too good for me. It’s my own fault if 
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I’m not a lady.” And having fired this shaft, 
Miss Kitty turned away to attend to the 
other customers, and would vouchsafe no 
further word or look to Peter. 

Her words had hit him hard, poor fellow. 
He turned angrily upon the men, who con- 
finued to jeer and taunt him, and launched 
at them some hot, passionate words, which 
showed that the old spirit was not yet dead 
within him; then he strode out of the tap- 
room. His heart was full of bitterness as he 
went away. He could not believe that Kitty 
meant all that she had said; he could not 
think that it was her intention to jilt him 
because he had become what she called a 
“Methodist ;” but none the less her words 
made him very uneasy. He pondered them 
long ere he reflected that he had dishonoured 
his Master by his hasty passionate words. 
He was sorry that he had not controlled 
himself better; but he had yet to learn that, to 
such a temperament as his, self-control is 
impossible without Divine aid. 

Peter thought of Kitty through all the long 
hours of the night, when, seated in his boat 
far out at sea, he watched for a shoal of fish. 
Coming ashore in the early morning, he pre- 
sented himself at the door of the Blue 
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Anchor, with a pair of fine soles, wet ‘and 
shining, in his hand. 

It was so early that the bar was not yet 
open, and Miss Kitty was bustling about pre- 
paring breakfast. At the sound of Peter’s 
voice she came tripping out, looking to her, 
lover's eyes most charming in her little bibbed 
apron, with her sleeves turned up to the elbow, 
showing her pretty arms. 

“Qh, Peter, is it you?” she said, care- 
lessly, trying to make it appear that she had 
not known his voice. 

“Yes, it’s me, my lass. Good morning to 
you. I’ve brought some fish for your break- 
fast.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Kitty, her tone still 
careless. ‘What fine soles! Uncle will 
enjoy them, I am sure.” 

“Now, Kitty,” expostulated Peter, ‘“ you 
know very well that I did not bring them 
for your uncle. It was of you I was thinking, 
my dear.” 

“YT am very much obliged to you,” said 
Kitty, loftily ; ‘but you would not do what I 
asked you last night. Now you've turned 
Methodist you'll be over-righteous for me, I’m 
thinking.” 

“Surely not, lass,” said Peter, earnestly. 
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“You can’t think that a man would be the 
worse husband for being a faithful servant to 
the Lord, who bought him with His own 
‘blood ?” 

“Oh, I know nothing about that,” said the 
girl, turning lightly on her heel. 

* “But I want you to know about it,” said 
Peter, anxiously. ‘‘ Kitty, I want us to be of 
one heart and mind in this matter.”’ 

“Then we never shall be!” exclaimed 
Kitty, impatiently, “for I am not going to 
turn Methodist, I can tell you.” 

A few moments of silence followed this 
speech, a pause filled for Peter with a sense 
of blank dismay. Then Kitty spoke again. 
“ Peter,’ she said, with a change of tone, “is 
it true that you’ve taken Widow Smart to live 
with you ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Peter. “It was 
the least I could do for her, poor soul, since it 
was owing to me that her poor lad was 
drowned.” 

‘“ But you don’t mean her to live with you 
always?” continued the girl. 

“Yes, as long as she needs a home she 
shall share mine,” said Peter; ‘‘I have 
promised to act a son's part by her.” 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Kitty, in a 
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tone of annoyance. ‘‘ What a strange man 
you are, Peter Cardew!” 

“Strange!” he repeated, nettled by her 
words; ‘I have only done what is right. 
Perhaps you do not know all that happened 
on that terrible afternoon—how I tempted 
poor Davie to go down with me to the. 
breakwater, and then found myself powerless 
to help him when the awful storm-blast came? 
The cry that poor lad uttered as the sea 
swept him away rings in my ears to this day.” 

‘“T daresay; yes, I have heard all about 
that,” broke in Kitty, in hard impatient tones. 
‘Folks told me about it at Camelford.” 

‘And how did you feel, Kitty? Did you 
care for my safety ?” asked Peter, his mind 
turning suddenly with a lover’s anxiety to the 
thought of how his death would have affected 
her. 

‘Of course I cared; I was glad that you 
were not drowned,” said Kitty; but her tones 
were not very warm. 

‘ But, Peter,” she continued, ‘‘I can’t see 
why, just because that poor fellow was 
drowned, you should burden yourself with 
Mrs. Smart. Every one says that you were 
not really to blame for his death.” 

“T wish I could feel free of blame,” he 
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replied ; “but I’ve no fear-of finding Mrs. 
Smart‘a burden. She’s a good soul ; she has 
never uttered a word of reproach to me, and 
she has set herself to mend and make for me 
as if I were her son. I have promised her a 
home, and you know I am a man ‘of my word. 
Why should you dislike the idea, Kitty ?” 

‘Why indeed,. since it isso pleasant to 
you?” retorted+ the girl, angrily. «It’s 
plain that you like Widow Smart better than 
me. I am glad she is so good to you, for 
youll not be wanting a wife now, I reckon. 
Anyhow, you may make your mind easy on 
one score. I'll never share a home with Mrs. 
Smart, so there now !°’ 

“ Kitty!” exclaimed Peter, and the colour 
faded from his healthy cheek, and his tones 
were full of pain ; “Kitty, you can’t mean 
that you won’t marry me, after all!” : 

‘“T do mean it,” she said, defiantly. “I 
never said for cértain that I would marry 
you. When I marry, I mean to be mistress 
of my own house. I have only to say the 
word,.and I could be mistress of as nice a 
house at Camelford.as any woman could 
wish for—a house in the High, Street, with 
Venetian blinds and white curtains to the 
windows. 
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“Oh, Kitty, how can you talk so!” ex- 
claimed Peter, warmly, ‘“ when you‘know how 
I love yan, and how long I ‘have waited 
patiently. I’ve saved.money to make my 
home as nice as possible for you. I earn 
more than enough to keep ‘both you and 
Widow Smart, and you'd never find her give 
you trouble.’ : 

“No, for I shall not give her the chance,” 
returned Kitty. ‘I mean what I say, Peter. 
You must choose. between me and Mrs. 
Smart, for Fil never share a home with her 
or any other woman.’ 

_ For a few moments:Peter stood gazing at 
her in silent bewilderment. Then the look 
of pain deepened on his face ; his eyes sought 
the ground as he said sadly— 

67m very sorry, Kitty; but I cannot go 
back from my word even for your sake. I 
néver thought that you,.would take it Kke 
this ; but I look upon the care of. the widow 
as a sacred duty; and | dare not give it up.” 

“Oh, very well!” said Kitty, flouncing. 

‘“ But, ‘lass, you'll think better of it,” he 
pleaded, in faltering tones. .‘‘ You can’t have 
the heart to throw me over like this. You 
know how I love yous You'll think better of 
it, Kitty dear. .The future would look very 
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black to me if I could not count upon your 
being my wife.” 

The girl’s face flushed—this time not with 
angér. She was touched by Peter's pleading ; 
but just then her uncle’s voice was heard call- 
ing’ loudly for her, and, shaking her head and 
forcing a laugh, she ran away. 

Peter Cardew stood looking after her 
blankly for some moments after she dis- 
appeared into the house. Then he turned and 
walked away, his face dark with trouble. 
Kitty’s words had wounded him sorely. Not 
till now had he known how his heart clung to 
her, and how inexpressibly dear to him had 
become the prospect of their wedded life. 
The thought of losing her was terrible; and 
when he recalled Kitty’s hint that she had a 
rich lover, his spirit writhed in torture. Yet 
still he held to his resolve with respect to 
‘Mrs.. Smart. He was a man of his word, 
and he could not break his promise to the 
widow. He would fulfil the obligation he 
held sacred. But oh! it would be hard indeed 
if it caused him to lose Kitty ! 

Peter’s faith failed him at the thought. 
The joy of -his religion turned to despair. 
He ‘had professed himself ready to face any 
trial in the service of Christ; he had said 
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that he would follow his Lord wherever He 
might lead; but he had not thought to be 
led along so rough a path as this. He had 
talked of taking up his cross and following 
Christ; but now the cross was pressing 
heavily upon him, and he staggered beneath 
its weight. 








CHAPTER VI. 


4% Rall ¢ 
ye this, Peter Cardew still venturec 


occasionally to enter the Blue Anchor 

but his visits there were not made 
pleasant to him. He had lost his popularity 
with the men who frequented the taproom. 
and his appearance was the signal for genera. 
laughter and jokes, which appeared to him 
singularly devoid of humour. Miss Kitty 
continued to keep him at a distance, and he 
could win from her only the coldest words 
and glances. . 

His heart was very sore under this treat- 
ment; but he clung to the hope that:Kitty 
would yet soften towards him. And when 
his uncle, who was an old man; and ailing, 
sent to beg that he would come to: Camel- 
ford for a few days, Peter went away with 


the hope that his absence for that short time 
58 
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might effect a favourable change in Kitty's 
feelings with regard to him. 

Peter ‘was a dutiful nephew, and he did 
all he could to cheer and soothe his aged 
relative; but it .was trying to his energetic 
temperament to sit indoors or saunter about 
the little‘ttown with nothing particular to do, 
The days of idleness seemed long, for his 
thoughts wete not of the most pleasant 
description. 

Strolling down the High Street one day, 
Peter was struck with the smart appearance 
of the principal shop of the place. He had 
an..instinctive dislike to the young man who 
had lately succeeded to this business. His 
slim, narrow-chested, long-necked figure, his 
insipid expression, the way he parted his 
hair, his foppish affectation, and general 
unmanliness of demeanour, all provoked 
Peter’s unbounded contempt. He smiled as 
he noticed the spick-and-span neatness of 
the grocer’s house, the Venetian blinds and 
white curtains in+the windows above the 
shop, and the boxes of. plants on the sills. 
But suddenly ,the sight suggested a painful 
thought. What was it Kitty had-said about 
a house in the High “Street with Venetian 
blinds and lace curtains? But he thrust 
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back. the thoupht as it arose. Kitty would 
have nothing to say to a simpering fellow 
like this Robert Hicks. — 

On the following ° day, when Peter was 
walking down the High Street, supporting 
his uncle’s feeble steps, he drew the old man’s 
attention to this. house, saying— 

“ How smart Bob Hicks has contrived to 
make his place!” “e 
’ “Ah, yes,” said his uncle, with q smile, 
“he has grand ideas, has Bob. But it’s 
only right he should make his house smart 
now, for he’s going to marry, folks say. 
Maybe you know the young: lady, Peter, 
for- she’s .down to your place. It’s Miss 
Kitty Jewel, Sam Jewel's third daughter.” 

For’ a moment Peter's bronzed cheek 
seemed to grow pale; then a tide of angry 
crimson swept over his face, as he ex- 
claimed, warmly— | " 

< Miss Kitty Jewel! Don’t you believe 
it, uncle; she’d never look at a chap like 
that Bob Hicks.” ” °*, 

“Why not ??’ asked the old man, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘I can tell you, lad, that busifiess 
brings Hitks inea pretty penny. It'll be 
a finé imatch for Miss Kitty. They say 
Bob's at Norcete_néw a-courting her.” 
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Peter muttered something fiercely behinc 
his closed teeth which his uncle’s ears could 
not catch.. A little later he announced hie 
intention of returning to Norcote as early 
as possible the next day," and would listen 
-to No persuasions to stay a few‘hours longer 
at Camelford. 

Peter was still much agitated hea about 
mid-day he ‘approached his’ home... He 
longed to go at oace: to the Blue Anchor 
and see Kitty ; but he would not yield to 
thee longing. He had no cause to: believe 
that his appearance would be welcome to 
Kitty, and he would not seem to spy on her. 

Widow Smart was surprised to see Petér 
enter the house. She had not expected him 
to return so soon; but shé greeted him 
warmly, and tried to engage him in chat 
about’ his visit. Peters glum looks and 
brief words, howeyer, quickly drove her to 
silence. She retreated to her room upstairs, 
and he seated: himself at the ‘door of his 
cottage and doggedly set to work to repair 
some of his fishing gear. But his hands 
trembled as:he pursuéd his task, and often 
was it dropped, whilst he gazed anxiously 
up and down the’street, “keeping a look-out 
for Mr,.Robert Hicks. ~ 
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Now and then a neighbour would stop to 
‘chat with him, but ee pepe remark. 
ably curt of speech, would soon pass on. 
“I gan’t think what has come to Peter,” 
observed ‘one of his mates, “he’s as surly 
as a bear with a sore head.” 

“Maybe hes got a sore heart,” returned 
the man addressed; ‘don’t you know that 
his sweetheart is going to marry that 
whippersnapper from Camelford?”. 

Peter kept at his work till-late in the 
afternoon, when, growing restless, he strolled 
down to the quay. He was leaning against 
one of the sheds, smoking a Short pipe and 
moodily listening to the falk which was 
going on amongst the men about: him, 
rather than sharing it, when one, Mike 
Job, an idle foolish fellow, for whom . Peter 
had a dislike, approached him. “Ha, 
Peter, my boy!” he exclaimed, with an 
effusive friendliness which was the result 
of his having indulged in an extra glass 
at the Blue Anchor, “so you've got back 
again; but you've come a day too late, it 
strikes ma You've a-lost your sweetheart, 
Peter; that fine young cove from Camel- 
ford Has outdone you.’ 

Peter slowly’ removed the pipe from his 
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mouth, and glared fiercely at the speaker for 
a few moments ere he made any reply. 

‘“ Hold your foolish tongue, Mike,” he 
said, sternly, at last; “ you don’t know what 
you are talking about.” 

“Don't I, though,” returned the other, 
with a knowing wink; ‘“‘haven’t I just been 
drinking to the health. of the happy pair? 
You go and ask old Jewel if Fve not told 
you true; or if you'd rather have the evi- 
dence of your eyesight, you go:and take 
alook on the beach yonder—there you'll 
see them a-walking together as loving and 
cosy as two turtledoves.” —: 

_The pipe fell suddenly from Peter’s hand 
to the pavement, and was broken to pieces. 
The men, glancing at their mate, saw a look 
in his eyes which made them involuntarily 
hold their breath. ‘It’s: a lie!” burst pas- 
sionately from Peter's lips, ‘a black lie | 
I'lt teach you to say such ,things to me.’ 
And, mad with rage, he sprang forward, and 
ere any one could interfere he had dealt 
Mike a. blow which sent him down heavily 
on the stones. 

“Shame! shame!” cried several voices 
at once, and the men pressed forward +to 
Mike’s assistarice. | 
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-oome were for seeing "*'tair play,”° by 
which they meant that the quarrel should 
be decided by a fight; but Mike, dizzy and 
bleeding from ‘the effects of the blow, and 
bruised by his fall, had had proof sufficient 
of Peter’s prowess, and had no wish to come 
into closer quarters with him. 

One or two of Peter’s friends hurried him 
away from the rapidly thickening crowd, 
which was warmly discussing: the affair. 

“So that’s all his religion comes to!” some 
were saying. ‘A pretty man he is to setup 
for being pious. Why, it might have been 
the death of Mike, sucha fall as that!” 

Still too excited to feel’ any remorse for 
what he had done, Peter suffered his mates 
to lead him away. But just at the bend 
of the road, where a path turned off to the 
beach, an unhappy incident occurred; for a 
little below, clearly visible on the winding 
path, were Miss Kitty and her lover slowly 
ascending to the village. 

Peter's eyes fell on “them, and he could 
no longer doubt Mike’s statement. There 
was Kitty, dressed in her gayest attire 
leaning confidingly on the arm of the long 
lanky Mr. Bob Hicks, whose foppishly-cut 
garments and conceited air seemed more’ 
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odious than ever in contrast to the grand 
surroundings of life at Norcote. 

But Kitty appeared to admire her lover's 
finery, for her eyes were looking up at him 
admiringly, whilst smiles and blushes played 
on her countenance. 

Peter’s heart hardened within iin at the 
sight. He clenched his fists, and poured 
forth the fiercest.maledictions upon his un- 
conscious rival. With oaths, which sounded 
terrible even to the rough fishermen, he 
declared that Kitty was nothing to him now; 
she might marry whom she would, he cared 
not. 

‘Ay, ay, lad, that’s the way to take it,” 
said Mat Soper, soothingly. ‘ Now come 
with’us ta the Jolly Fisherman, and have 
a glass to keep your spirits up. You won't 
refuse a glass now?” 

“All right,” said Cardew, hoarsely. He 
was dimly consciqus that he had fallen from 
his high resolves; but he was still unmoved 
by contrition, and felt only a reckless sense 
of misery which made it seem of no conse- 


quence what he did. “Yes, come along, 
let's have a drink, and if any one thinks that 
I care ‘i 





‘No one will think that; you're too brave 
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a chap to fret over a lost sweetheart,” said 
Mat, admiringly ; and he and his companions 
hurried Peter to the public-house. 

It was about two hours later, and the 
short autumn day was drawing to a close, 
when Miss Bertram, walking down the 
village street, saw a sight which gave her 
a shock of pain. An excited band was issuing 
from the door of the Jolly Fisherman, and 
in the centre of the group, supported on 
either side by a comrade, walked Peter 
Cardew, his face flushed, his voice raised in 
noisy self-assertion, whilst his unsteady gait 
plainly showed how the evening had been 
spent. For a few moments Ida Bertram 
could hardly believe her eyes, and then, 
as she saw that mistake was impossible, her 
heart sank low indeed. Was this, then, the 
end of Peter Cardew’s bold profession of 
attachment to the Lord Jesus Christ? Had 
his confident resolves, his ardent protesta- 
tions, come to this? The shame of it was 
overwhelming. Miss Bertram’s faith failed 
her, and she felt as if it were hardly pos- 
sible for Peter to rise from so dreadful a 
fall as this. 

Arrested by painful thought, she stood 
motionless at the side of the road, when 
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Peter suddenly turned his eyes. towards her, 
‘and they met those of.the young lady 
fixed upon him with a sad ‘reproachful gaze. 
Those blue eyes swimming with tears, yet 
sad and gentle in their glance, brought Peter 
to himself. In a moment all the past rose 
before his mind—his deliverance from death, 
his resolve to serve Christ, his vows and 
promises, and now—this shameful fall. The 
swift rush of thought sobered him, and an 
agony of shame and remorse overwhelmed 
his spirit. With a quick powerful move- 
ment, he freed himself from the grasp of his 
companions, hurried into his cottage, and 
fastening the door behind him, sank upon 
the stone floor, and burst into tears of most 
bitter sorrow. 

There was much talk at Norcote that 
night over Peter Cardew’s lapse into sin. 
Miss Bertram heard’ the story in various 
forms, more or less exaggerated. According 
to some, Peter had half-killed Mike Job— 
it was a miracle, indeed, that he had escaped 
with his life, so fierce and desperate had 
been the assault. Even Peter’s friends 
could find little excuse’ for his conduct, and 
those who had been wont to taunt him with 
his religion made the most of this opper- 
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tunity of deriding ‘this Christian profession. 
He-would not say so much about his religion 
in future, they opined; he would have 
to’own that he was no better than his 
mates. a : . 

Miss Bertram “heard with profound sad- 
ness such comments as reached her ear. 
She felt deeply how hurtful must be the 
influence of Peter’s failure. It seemed to 
her, as she mused upon what had happened, 
that it would have been better Peter Cardew 
had never confessed Christ, than that he 
should bring such dishonour on the sacred 
name. But soon her feelings softened 
towards the erring man. From all she had 
heard it was plain that Peter had been 
peculiarly tried that day. He had suffered 
much ere every sense of regtraint was’ lost 
in the wild outbreak of passion. And as 
she thought of him Miss Bertram felt sure 
that bitter would be his repentance when 
he came to his right mind. She began to 
dread the effect upon his vehement nature 
of the keen remorse and _ self-loathing to 
which she foresaw that he would awake.’ 





CHAPTER VII. 


¢ Repentance } 


ARLY on the following morning Miss 

St Bertram presented herself at Peter 

Cardew’s door. Save for brief inter- 
vals of sleep, her mind had dwelt on him all 
night, and she could no longer rest without 
knowing in what mood the new day found 
him. 

She knocked twice or three times without 
receiving any response, and was on the point 
of going away, when the door was opened 
with a jerk, and Peter stood before her. 

_ The man’s appearance was woe-begone in 
the extreme. He was attired just as when 
she last saw him; and his disorderly un- 
kempt appearance suggested, as was indeed 
the case, that he had not been to bed during 
the previous night. Miss Bertram fairly 
started as the man’s haggard, worn counte- 
64 
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nance and_ bloodshot’ eyes suddenly con- 
fronted her. 

“Oh, is it you, Miss Bertram ?” he said, 
his voice as melancholy as his looks; “if I'd 
had. any, fhought of it's being you, I’d have 
opened the door before. The widow’s out, if 
it’s she you wish to see.” * : 

“No, thank you, Peter, 7 came to see you. 
May I come in?” 

“Certainly, miss, if you will;” ana Peter 
brought forward his best chair for her, then 
stood at a little distance, his head befit for- 
ward on his breast, his attitude one of deep 
sas ee 

‘“Won’t you‘ sit down, Peter?” said the 
young lady ;° *°T want ‘to oe a little talk 
with you.” 

But Peter did not change his position. eT 
know, miss, | know what you are going to 
say, he said, withoyt raising his’ eyes; ‘ but 
you can’t say worse to me than I’ve said to 
myself. A fine credture I was‘to dare to call 
myself ‘a Christian! I’m one of those the 
Bible speaks of,.who have no root and en- 
dure for a while, but in time of temptation 
fall away.” - 

“No, Peter, I cannot think that that is 
exactly your case, said Miss’ Bertram. 

[‘. 
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“You have had a serious fall, and you have 
learnt your own weakness; but I trust you 
will be a stronger Christian in the future for 
this sad experience. | know you are truly 
sorry for what has happened.” 

“Sorry!” repeated Peter; “I’ve just ab- 
horred myself ever since, miss, and that’s the 
fact. 

“But IH bring no more disgrace on the 
name of Christ,” he added, after a moment’s 
‘pause: ‘I'll get away from Norcote as soon 
as possible, and the folks here shall see me 
no more. That’s the-best thing I can do.” 

‘“Do you think so?” asked Miss Bertram, 
quietly ; “it seems to me about the worst 
thing you-could do.” 

‘How so,-miss?’” asked the man, with 

some faint surprise in his tore. 
-**“ Why, don’t you see that if you went 
away, you would give people a right to sup- 
pose that your religion was good for nething ; 
but if they saw that you had truly repented 
of ygur sin, and were still ‘trying to follow 
and serve Christ, they’ would know- that 
you had not lost your faith in the Saviour, 
and your life or yet be a witness to 
Him.” 2 ae 

“It'll never cs that, miss,” said Peter, 
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despondingly ; “]T can do no work for the 
Master now.’ 

“He does not say so to you, Peter; He 
does not dismiss you from His Service.” 

“T reckon it’s the devil, then, miss; but 
something has been saying to me all night 
that I shall never make fair work of being a 
saint, and I'd better be content to be a 
sinner,’ 

“You will not listen to that voice,” said 
Miss Bertram, earnestly. ‘ Tell me, Peter,: 
do you think that the Lord Jesus has ceased 
to love you?” 

‘T don’t know, miss,’” said Cardew, with 
some embartassment. ‘He well might, I 
should think.” 

“Tf He were such as we are; but oh, we 
know the heart of Jesus better than that. 
You have not ceased to love Him, Peter?” 

“Ah, no, miss, you know I’ve not,” said 
Peter, tears springing to his eyes as he 
spoke. ‘‘It seems to me that I love Him 
more than ever now, when I remember how 
He loved me, and gave Himself for me ; how 
He saved me when I was in peril of death ; 
and then think how’! have brought dis- 
honour on His name. 1, loathe myself for 
treating so basely the best Friend I have.” 
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“Ves, I understand,” said Miss’ Bertram; 
gently. .-““Do you remember how -the 
Apostle Peter denied his Lord?” | 
‘Ah, yes, and I’ve denied Him too,” said 
Peter, gloomily, “as surely as if I’d said with 
oaths and curses; ‘I know not the Man,’” 
“Well, think how the Lord Jesus dealt. 
with Peter then. If ever a man seemed to 
deserve the reproach of base -ingratitude, it 
was Peter. He had denied the Lord who 
had given him so many tokens of love, who, 
but a few hours earlier, had in most gracious 
condescension washed his feet. But we 
know of no word of blame or reproach that. 
the Lord addressed to Peter. All we are 
told is that the ‘Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter.’ Oh, I can faintly imagine what 
that look must have been, so mournful yet so 
loving, conveying the gentlest, yet saddest, 
reproach. Peter, it seems to me that Jesus 
is looking just so at you now.” | 
Miss Bertram’s voice faltered as she uttered 
the last words, and she-was silent for a few 
minutes. Peter had hidden his face-in his’ 
hands, and she saw his strong frame shaken 
by the sobs he vainly strove to stifle. - ° 
‘That look broke the disciple’s heart, and- 
he repented in bitter shame and sorrow,” 
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said Miss Bertram, presently. ‘And the 
Lord forgave him all. On the Resurrection 
morn, Peter had a token of his Master’s for- 
giveness. The angel whom the women saw 
at the tomb specially bade them tell Peter that 
the Lord was risen: and when Peter heard 
that he was named he must have known that 
he was forgiven. When Jesus afterwards 
talked with Peter on the shore of the lake, 
all He sought of him was a confession of 
his love, and that given, He called him 
anew to His service. So will He call you, 
Peter Cardew, if you can truly say, as Peter 
did, ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.’” 

“Thank you for those words, miss,” said 
Cardew, brokenly. ‘‘I would fain believe 
them if I eould; but I don’t know. I’m 
afraid to think how things will be with me 
in the future.” 

“You need ‘not be, if you will turn again 
to the Lord, and put your whole trust in 
Him,” said Miss Bertram. ‘It is when we 
trust in ourselves that we a under tempt- 
ation.” 

Peter heaved a deep sie but said 
nothing. - 

“JT must go now,” added the lady, rising 
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from-her chair. She shook hands with him 
without another word, and left him to his 
own meditations. : 

' After she had gone, Peter sat for a long 
time motionless, his face grave and sorrow- 
ful. At last he rose, stretched himself, 
walked restlessly to and fro his little room 
once or twice, then opened his door, and 
going out, took his way down to the shore. 

It was a dull grey day. Scarce any 
breeze was stirring, and the air was damp 
and chill, There were few idlers about, for 
most of the men on shore preferred the cosy 
warmth of the alehouse to the raw atmo- 
sphere outside. 

Peter's boat, a new, neat little skiff, which 
had replaced the ohne wrecked in the storm, 
was moored at the end of the breakwater. 
He went down to it, sprang on board, and 
pushed off from the shore. 

Propelled by his vigorous arms, which 
pulled the oars with a long swift stroke, 
the boat was soon far from Norcote. The 
steady powerful exercise was’ a relief to 
Peter in his “present mood. He rowed 
quickly, skirting the coast, whose wild 
grand outlines were softened and veiled by 
the morning mist. The little boat breasted 
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the waves for mile after mile, till gradually 
the chill mist melted away, and the sun 
shone forth on the red and purple cliffs, and 
the shining sands at their feet. 
- Peter was not rowing aimlessly; he was 
making -for a rocky promontory standing 
dark against the horizon before him. As 
he drew nearer a cleft in the rock became 
visible, a kind of rocky archway, through 
which the sea swept with angry surgings. 
For this Peter made, and skilfully steering 
his boat through the opening, came into a 
tiny cove or basin, shut in by high pre- 
cipitous rocks. 

Once inside, the water was as smooth as 
a pond, and, shipping his oars, Peter let his 
boat float as it would. His entrance dis- 
turbed the gulls, which had their homes 
far up in the side of the cliff, and they 
began to flutter about in evident agitation, 
probably, expecting to hear the crack of a 
gun follow the appearance of this invader of 
their solitude. Peter watched them absently, 
till, seeing how motionless he sat, they settled 
down again into tranquillity, and no sound 
broke the’stillness of this lonely and secluded 
spot. 

Floating lightly on the deep green water, 
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which made an exquisite effect against the 
purple rock, Peter could look up, as through 
a dark shaft, to the clear blue sky above, 
and the sunlight falling here and there upon 
the rocky walls wrought charming contrasts 
of light and shade, and showed the 
varying hues of the rock and the delicate 
ferns which grew here and there on the 
ledges, + 

Peter Cardew was not indifferent to the 
beauty of the spot, for, though but a simple 
fisherman, he had a heart to love Nature 
and respond to the touches of her hand. 
He could not have explained the way in 
which this scene affected him; but he was 
conscious that a holy ealm fell on him in this 
peaceful nook, as though he had entered a 
temple of the Lord. Long he sat in the 
stern of the boat, his earnest face telling. of 
the working of solemn thoughts within. 
Then suddenly he fell on his knees at the 
bottom of the boat, and buried his face in his 
hands. When he lifted his head again his 
face was wet with tears; but they were the 
tears of love that knows itself forgiven ; for 
there, in that lonely solitude, the Master had 
come’ to him as of old He came to St. Peter 
in that solemn personal: interview of which 
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we know nothing, save that such a meeting 
there was, but the remembrance of which 
must ever have lain deep in the heart of the 
apostle. 

.As a considerate master takes a servant 
aside when he would speak with him of his 
faults, so did the Lord deal with His peni- 
tent disciple, and thus He dealt now with 
Peter. Cardew. From his lips, too, fell the 
humble confession of love to Christ, with its 
appeal to the Divine knowledge for justifica- 
tion, and he received in that solemn hour 
a fresh call to follow Christ. When at last 
Peter Cardew rowed back to Norcote, his 
spirit was peaceful-and fearless as that of a 
child—a child whose heart is softened by for- 
giveness. High resolves, too, formed them- 
selves within him ; and they were likely to be 
kept, for his old boastful self-confident spirit 
was for ever dead, and in humble trust he 
was resting on the Rock, Christ Jesus. 

As Peter came alongside the breakwater, 
he saw a number of the fishermen congre- 
gated thereon, and in the centre of the group 
stood Mike, who still bore a somewhat dis- 
abled appearance. Several of the -men 
turned to gaze at Peter with looks of dislike 
and contempt as he landed and made fast his 
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boat. They were startled, however, when 
turning round he made his way impetuously 
through their midst to Mike, and said before 
them all, speaking with his usual blunt 
straightforwardness, yet with a strange humi- 
‘lity marking his demeanour— 

‘Mike, I’m downright sorry that I dealt 
you that blow yesterday. It was a wicked 
thing to do; but I know that the Lord has 
forgiven me, and now I ask your forgiveness. 
If I can make amends to you in any way, 
I’m ready to do it.” 

Foolish though Mike was, he was not the 
man to hold out against such an appeal as 
this. ‘All right, old fellow,” he said, awk- 
wardly. ‘Say no more about it, | reckon 
you was hard hit yourself.” 

Peter winced at this allusion to his dis- 
appointment. He passed on hurriedly; but 
a faint murmur of applause followed him. 
Once more his mates were of opinion that 
Peter had done the “right thing,” and this 
open confession of his fault went far to 
counteract the evil influence of his fall inta 
sin. 





CHAPTER VIII 


¢ Patient Continuance in Well-doing ; 


LTER CaRDEW remained at Norcote. He 
had resolved to live on amongst the 
people who knew how he had disgraced 

the name of Christ, and try, by God’s help, 
to show them that, though he had fallen into 
sin, he yet loved the Master ‘whom by his 
deeds he haddenied. But he said nothing of 
his purpose, even to Miss Bertram. He had 
no longer any confidence in Peter Cardew. 
He could not say, ‘I will never fall again ;” 
he could only lift his heart to the Divine 
Master, saying, in humble faith, ‘“ Hold Thou 
me up, and I shall be safe.” 

0 Peter quietly pursued his calling as a 
fisherman, going out with the other men 
whenever there was the prospect of a good 
haul of fish, Many a taunt was cast at him by 


his less worthy comrades ; but harder to bear 
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than these was the sense Peter had that some 
of the Christian folk of Norcote looked:coldly 
on him, as though they doubted whether he 
had truly repented, and were indeed one of 
the Lord’s followers. 

Bue Miss Bertram and her father had no 
doubt.of the sturdy fisherman’s sincerity, 
and their-sympathy cheered and encouraged 
Peter. ‘Peter will show himself a ‘ man 
of rock’ yet,” the clergyman said to his 
daughter; “he will be the stronger and 
mote useful for this fall, which has taught 
him his weakness.” 

Miss Kitty Jewel had gone back to Camel- 
ford at the beginning of the: winter, and after 
a while‘came the news of her wedding. But 
those who expected an outburst of jealous 
rage from Peter were disappointed. He 
took the news very quietly, and some said 
that he could not have cared much for pretty 
Kitty after all. But widow Smart, towards 
whom Peter was faithfully fulfilling a son’s 
duties, watched him with the keen eyes of 
affection, and she knew better. She knew 
the meaning of the restlessness which led 
him to spend every leisure hour in tramping 
along the shore, and she observed that ‘he 
never mentioned Camelford, and that many 
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months passed without his proposing to visit 
his uncle. 

A quiet, hard- working, somewhat sad life 
Peter led throughout that long winter. He 
did not concern himself about what others 
might think of him ; but as the weeks went 
on the influence of his consistent life made 
itself felt at Norcote. His fall into’ sin 
ceased to be remembered against him, and 
the Christian people-no longer shunned him, 
whilst all who were in trouble and needed 
a friend came to Peter Cardew, feeling in- 
stinctively that he was one who would do 
his utmost to help the weak and tried. 

But not all the dwellers at Norcote were 
so well disposed towards Peter. Mike Job, 
in spite of the reconciliation which had been 
effected, still held a grudge against him; and 
Mat Soper, and others of the same reckless 
character, were ready. to join Mike in derid- 
ing and, if possible, annoying their former 
companion. In this they were encouraged 
and abetted by the landlord of the Blue 
Anchor, who could not forgive Peter for his 
teetotal principles. Peter was aware of the 
ill-feeling with which these men regarded 
him, but he would not allow himself to be 
disturbed by their petty malice. 
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More than a year had passed since Kitty’s 
wedding, when one fair Sunday evening in 
spring Peter was strolling along the cliffs. 
He had just come out of church, but had 
turned away from his fellow-worshippers, and 
set his face’in the opposite direction to the 
village, that he might be alone and free to 
meditate as he would in the peaceful twi- 
light. But one person passed him as he 
sauntered along ; a neat, modest-looking girl, 
who coloured shyly as she responded to the 
greeting of the handsome young fisherman. 

“Good evening, Lucy.” 

“Good evening, Peter Cardew.” 

Lucy was one of the servants at the 
vicarage. Her parents lived in a cottage a 
little further on above the cliff. Peter knew 
the girl well, for he often had occasion to go 
to the vicarage. 

With unconscious pleasure, he watched 
Lucy’s slight trim form till it passed out of 
sight ; then seating himself beside the path, 
and opening the Bible he carried, he began 
to read in the fast fading light. He was 
reading the words of St. Peter—words which 
he often read, for the life and words of this 
apostle had a special interest for Peter 
Cardew. 
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But the daylight was fading. too rapidly 
for him to read long. Peter laid down the 
Bible, and then, lighting his pipe, he sat 
smoking and musing awhile. It was a calm 
still evening. He could hear the sonorous 
dash and fall of the waves against the cliff 
wall, as the tide came in. The first faint 
stars were beginning to appear on the sky’s 
pale blue. Peter was enjoying the beauty of 
the hour, when suddenly the peaceful stillness 
was broken by a sharp-cry of distress, 
sounding close at hand. Peter started up as 
he heard that cry. Surely he knew the voice! 
Was it not Lucy’s? He hurried forward 
along the rough path in the direction from 
which the sound came. 

The path took a sharp turn beyond the 
spot at which he had been sitting. Part of 
the rough land had on this side been en- 
closed between low stone walls, and yielded 
a scant crop of vegetables. The path was 
here, therefore, crossed by a stile. Peter, as 
he came round the bend of the path, could 
see two figures standing at ‘this stile. He 
quitted the winding path, and hurried to 
them across the short coarse grass. Thus 
he was close upon the two ere either of them 
was aware of his approach. 
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On the near side of the stile stood a man 
whose clumsy bulky frame well-nigh filled 
the space between the two walls; on the 
other side was a girl, and though he could 
see but the outline of her form, Peter knew 
that it was Lucy. 

“Tf you will not let me pass,” he heard 
her say, ‘‘I must go back and tell father.” 

She turned to go as she spoke ; but ere she 
could take a step the’ man leaned over and 
caught her roughly by the arm. 

“You shall not go,” he cried, “unless 

The girl screamed again; but ere her tor- 
mentor could utter another word, or carry 
further his intention of annoying her, a hand 
was laid on his arm with such violence as 
forced him to relax his hold of the girl, and a 
strong push sent him staggering back from 
the stile. 

“Stand back!” cried, Peter, fiercely. ‘‘Stand 
back! How dare you treat a woman so?P 
Be off with you, you cowardly bully, whoever 
you are, or it shall be the worse for you.” 

“Oh, Peter! Send him away!” cried 
Lucy, clinging in her fright to the hand 
stretched out to her in token of protection.. 

.“] should like to know what right you 
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have to interfere,” returned her annoye: 
sullenly, as he recovered from the shock o: 
his unexpected assault. ‘‘ The girl does not 
belong to you. If you have lost your own 
sweetheart, Peter Cardew, that’s no reason 
why you should come between me and mine.” 

“So it’s you, is it, Mike?” returned Peter, 
in a tone of disgust and contempt; “I might 
have known! fF don’t believe there’s another 
man in the place whé would act in such a 
shameful «cowardly way. . There is no good 
in blustering. You, had better hold your 
tongue, and take yourself out of my way, or 
I may bé tempted to lay hands on you 
again.’ 

Apparently Mike chouvht ‘the advice good, 
for he slunk away, muttering angrily. .But 
wheri he had gone a few ‘steps he turned 
round and shouted with ‘would-be defiance : 
“You had better look out, Master Peter 
Cardew. This is the second time, you've 
struck me, and | shan’t forget it, | promise 
you. I'll be*even with you one of these 
days.” : " 

“Ail right,” Peter called back ; “J am not 
afraid of any, sea that you can do me, Mike 
Job.” ‘ ‘ 


. Peter now gave his attention to soothing 
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the frightened agitated girl. ‘Has he ever 
behaved badly,to you before?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Lucy ;, “but never so badly as 
to-night. I think he has been drinking. 
He is a wicked man.’ 

“Tf ever he annoys you again,” said Peter, 
quietly, “you let me knew, and I'll undertake 
that he shall do so no more.” 

# Oh, I am not afraid néw,” said Lucy. 
“JT am sure he is a coward. But I am sorry 
you have made him your enemy” ° 

“Do you think I need fear anything that 
such a one can do?” asked, Peter, with a 
smile. ‘‘Who is he that will ‘harm you, if ye 
be followers of that: which is. good ?’ But 
now I will see you safely to the vicarage.” 

And as he walked home with -her, Peter 
had not the least-fear of any unpleasant con- 
sequences that might ensue from his summary 
dealing with Mike Job. . 








CHAPTER IX. 


éPecter’s Knemy } 


ETER Carbew was whistling blithely when 
he went down to the shore next morn- 
ing at daybreak. A light breeze was 

rippling the .surface of the sea, and Peter's 
keen eyes read signs of a shoal of fish. 
Already there were several boats to be séen 
in the. bay, for some of the men had been 
out all night. 

Peter had spread his fishing net ions the 
beach to dry when he landed on Saturday 
evening, and there, far above high-water 
mark, it had lain all through the following 
day. It was the custom at Norcote thus to 
leave the nets, and no harm had ever been 
known to follow such exposure of property. 
But now as Peter, with the aid-of a lad, 
began to gather up his net, he discovered,. to 


his amazement, that it was full of holes, A 
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single glance sufficed to show that this was 
not the result of accident. The. net was a 
new -one. The holes had not come by 
chance ; some one had deliberately set him- 
self to do a work of mischief by cutting the 
strands with a knife. As he perceived this, 
Peter at once thought of Mike Job, and 
the threats he had uttered. It was he who 
had done this thing. Such mean cowardly 
retaliation was what might be — of 
him. 

Peter’s anger waxed hot at the discovery. 
The net was ruined, and it was but a few 
days since he had paid a good price for it. 
The money loss was great, and ‘time equally 
precious must be lost ere he could make it 
good. Nor was this all. With a sudden 
misgiving, Peter turned to examine the state 
of his boat,.drawn up high and dry upon 
the’ beach. Yes, the hand of his enemy 
had been busy here too. A hole had been 
knocked right through the bottom of the 
boat, 

Peter clenched his fists, and. hot angry 
words broke from his lips. 

‘The mischievous scoundrel! Mike shall 
repent of this. I'll let him know that I’m 
not the man to stand such treatment. I had 
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a mind to thrash him last night; but he 
shall have it now, and no mistake.” 

With that Peter strode off in the direction 
of Mike’s home. But Mike was not to be 
found there. His mother was alarmed at 
the angry tone and fierce glance with which 
Peter demanded to see him. She said that 
her son had set sail an hour earlier, in a 
smack laden with a cargo for Padstow, and 
would not be home for some days. Peter 
turned away, his anger heightened by being 
thus baulked. But no matter, he could wait 
for his revenge. Meanwhile, what should 
he do? There could be no fishing for him 
to-day, and he had not the heart to set 
about repairing the mischief Mike had done. 

Peter wandered along the clitf till he came 
to the spot where he had met with Lucy on 
the previous evening. And here the voice 
of conscience began to make itself heard. 
Was this the mind of a Christian that pos- 
sessed him now? Alas! he knew well that 
this fierce anger, this revengeful purpose, was 
the spirit of the Peter Cardew of other days. 
Yet he strove to justify himself. Did he not 
right to be angry? Could any man receive 
patiently such injury as Mike Job had done 
him? 
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Peter sat down, and almost involuntarily 
drew his Bible from his pocket. It opened 
at the passage he had been reading on the 
previous evening : 

‘For what glory is it, if, when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it 
patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God. For even hereunto were ye 
called : because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow 
His steps: who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in His mouth: who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again; when He 
suffered, He threatened not; but committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth righteously : 
who His own self bare .our sins in His 
own body on the tree, that we, being dead 
to sins, should live unto righteousness: by 
whose stripes ye were healed.” 

Ah! here was the answer to Peter's 
questionings. As he thought of the love 
of Christ, his heart was softened; his anger 
melted away. The Lord had suffered for 
him, the Lord had forgiven him. - He re- 
membered all the past; the sin and folly of 
his earlier days, David Smart's death, and 
his own merciful deliverance, the beginning 
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of his Christian life, his shameful fall ifto 
sin, and the love that had ‘received him 
again with full and free forgiveness. Tears 
sprang to Peter's eyes, and he bowed his 
head in shame ‘and sorrow as he asked for 
grace to forgive Mike, as God in Christ -had 
forgiven him. 








"CHAPTER X. 


uf BE Biife Waid a 


FTER his first outbreak of anger, Peter 
RK said nothing to any one about his 
damaged boat and net;‘but the news 
spread through Norcote, and no one doubted 
that Mike had done the mischief- Men 
wondered as they saw Cardew quietly setting 
to work to mend his bodt, without saying a 
word of how he would deal with the offender: 
’ The weather was wet and squally for days, 
so Peter had leisure for his task. As he was 
in the boat-house one evening, putting the 
finishing strokés to his work, he was awdre 
that a storm. wa$ gathering. The sky had 
grown very dark. Through the open door he 
could see the.huge waves leaping like white 
hounds against the cliff, and falling" back to 
rage and roar at its base. The noise of wind 
and waves was well-nigh deafening, and. 
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presently the thunder added its voice to the 
turmail. 

“Widow Job is s fretting about her son,’ 
said a mate, taking shelter in the boat-house. 
“The Polly. should have been in yester- 
day, and she’s afraid some harm has come. 
to it.” | 

“Tt is to be hoped they have not set out 
from Padstow,” said Peter; “the Polly is 
hardly the craft to weather such a storm as 
this. Was Mike on board her?” : 

‘“So his mother says,” returned the other. 
“T had’ a mind to tell her that what's 
good for nothing never comes to any harm ; 
but he’s her son after all, poor soul!” 

The man went away, and Peter, absorbed 
in his work, fook no notice of the progress of 
the stofm, though the thunder crashed and 
reverberated overhead; and blue forked light- 
ning played on the blackness of the sky. 
Presently, however, he became aware of 
unusual commotion outside; excited voices 
were heard above the tumult of the elements, 
and he saw that the fishermen were crowding 
together at. the end of the quay. Peter 
threw down his tools and went out. His 
first glance seawards showed him the cause 
of the excitement. A vessel was in sight, 
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labouring heavily in the grasp of ‘wind and 
waves, which were driving it to destruction 
on the sharp rocks to the right of the beach. 
Peter caught at the telescope in a mate’s 
hand, and took a good steady look at the, 
disabled vessel. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, “it is as 
I feared ; it is the Polly/” 

Cries of dismay rose from those wha heard 
him. Could nothing be done to save life ? 
Alas! the doomed vessel was sweeping fast to 
the fatal rocks, and in the sea, raging and 
surging ‘round the cruel breakers, no boat 
could live. 

A crowd gathered at the extremity of the 
beach, and awaited with sore sorrow and 
sympathy the inevitable catastrophe., Peter 
Cardew was quick to think of every means of 
rescue that could be attempted. He_had 
ropes and life-buoys brought down to the 
shore, and he, with some brave comrades, 
stood ready to plunge into the sea, if need 
be, to clutch any drowning one whom the 
waves might bear to shore. 

' On swept the ill-fated smack, mast gone, 
helm powerless, at the mercy of the storni. 
The watchers heard the crash of her timbers, 
as the sharp rock clove her in two. One 
half sank instantly; the other rested bow 
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uppermost on the rock, so néar, though 
separated from the beach by a black heaving 
mass of water, that the forms of men clinging 
to the bow were clearly visible, and their 
‘cries for help heard above the roar of the 
storm. 

The excitement of the scene was beyond 
description. Women were heard screaming 
for help to be given to those dear to them, 
or wailing in anticipation of their fate. Even 
men lost their presence of mind, and shouted 
contradictory directions. Only Peter, Cardew 
remained cool and calm. His mind was 
stayed upon God, and his sense of the Lord's 
present help made him quick to see what 
might be done. - He it was who planned 
how a rope might be thrown to the men 
clinging to the wreck. 

There were five men on board the smack. 
Four of these appeared on the alert to seize 
any chance of rescue offered to them; the 
fifth lay motionless, as though terror, or some 
other cause, had deprived him of all power 
to move. 

A cry of joy went up from the beach as 
the rope, twice flung in vain, was caught by 
one of the men, and made fast to the shattered 
vessel. Now there seemed good hope of 
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saving these precious lives. The men could 
swim, and, as one after another they plunged 
into the sea, and with the help of the rope 
k attled through the waves, they came near 
enough to the beach for their comrades to 
struggle through the surge to meet them and 
drag them triumphantly ashore. 

All’ were thus saved but one. There was 
still that motionless form lying on the half- 
submerged deck. ‘It's Mike,” said one of 
the rescued men; “he took to the grog in 
his fear, poor soul, and now he lies there like 
a log. We were forced to leave him; there 
-was no help for it.” 

But Mikes mother thought otherwise. 
She broke out upon them with bitter heart- 
breaking reproaches for their cruelty and 
cowardice in deserting her poor lad. 

Peter Cardew seized a rope and made it 
fast about his waist. As he did so, a hand 
was laid on his arm. It was Lucy, who had 
come down to the beach with Miss Bertram. 

“Don’t, Peter, don’t think of it,’ she 
whispered, scarce knowing what she said ; 
‘he is not worth saving. Why should you 
risk your life for such a one?” 

Why, indeed! Life seemed sweet to 
Peter then, with the girl’s clinging touch on 
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his erm, and her tender blue eyes beseech- 
ing -him -to ‘forego his hazardous purpose. 
Why should he throw it away for a good- 
for-nothing fellow like Mike—one, too, who 
had done him so much harm? There was 
small hope of saving him. It was- almost 
certain death to attempt it. 

Peter stepped back from the foaming” 
waves as though he had abandoned his 
purpose. The next moment there came a 
blinding: flash. of lightning, followed by a 
terriie crash of thunder. The wild waves, 
Jeaping greedily about the wreck, fose to a 
greater height, and swept completely over 
it. As they subsided, every one looked fo 
the prostrate form, fearing it had been swept 
away. But no; the man was still there, and 
they saw that the cold water had roused him, 
and he was moving to and fro. 

To Peter Cardew there had come with 
that lightning flash a sudden inner vision 
of a suffering thorn-crowned face, and the 
_ words he had so often read echoed through 
‘his mind: ‘Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow 
His steps.” .The life which the Lord had 
redeemed, the life given back to him fron 
death, was it his own? And for Mike_"too 
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Christ had ‘died. Quick as thought Peter 


turned to his mates: 

“Keep your hands on.the rope, lads, , 
give a pull when you see us coming. *God 
helping me; I'll do my best to save the poor 
chap.” 

Then shaking off the friendly hands that 
sought to stay him, Peter seized a life- belt 
and ‘plunged into the waves.. 

Silence felf upon the band of watchers 
broken new by a sob of fear, and now by 
a cheer. If any one could do it Peter could, 
they said ; but what a perilous endeavour, to 
swim against those boiling foaming waves! 
They, watched him breathlessly as he went 
on—now breasting qa-mighty wave, and now 
lost in the deep trough beyond. Would he 
da it? Yes, he was nearing the wreck ; 
but’ah! how the’ waves were beating him! 
Could his strength hold, out against such 
buffetings? And now poor Mike was alive 
to his awful peril, and was looking on the 
waves in terror, and stretching out his arms 
with cries for help. If he were saved it 
must be by the interposition ofsheaven, so 
hopeless seemed his case. 

But presently a ringing. shout rose from 
the shore. Peter had gained the wreck; and 
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was Seen beside Mike, soothing him, putting 
the life-belt about him, and encouraging him 
to’ venture into the waves. 

None could afterwards explain what fol-. 
lowed. Some averred that after that awful 
thunder-clap a-brief calm fell, the wind sank, 
the waves raged less tumultuously, and thus 
it was that Peter, swimming beside him and 
partly supporting him, was able to bring 
Mike safe to shore. But to mbdst it seemed 
little short of a miracle that ten minutes 
later the two men were dragged ashore by 
their comrades. Peter always said that it 
was the hand of the Jord that brought 
them through the waves. 

If Peter's relapse into sin had brought 
shame on his Christian profession, the noble 
deed of to-day’ proved that his faith in God 
was strong, and that he had the spirit of 
his Master, or he would not have faced 
death for the sake of one so unworthy as 
Mike. The event made a deep impression 
on the ‘people. of Norcote. They were’ 
ready to make a hero of Petér; but he 
shrank from their commendation, and dis- 
claimed any right to it. ‘Praise and thank 
God,” he said; “it was His doing, not 
mine.” 
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Mike’s salvation from " drowning was “his 
salvation from evil. He,confessed the wrong 
he had done- Peter, and asked his forgive- 
ness. Better still, he sought: pardon from 
God, and .a new life began for him; and 
from being Peter’s aa he became his 
friend. 

«We may not iaeee longer on the history 
of. Peter Cardew. In course of time he 
married Lucy, and found her a like-minded 
loving wife. Lucy made ‘no trouble of 
Widow Smart’ S presence in her homie, but 
was as a daughter to the elderly woman; 
The lives of Peter and his wife were blessed, 
though they had their trials. Peter’s fidelity- 
to Christ was often tested; but by, faith he 
stood firm in the, hour ,of temptation, and 
showed himself ready to follow.his Lord at 
any cost, wheresoever He might lead. And 
as the years went on, Peter’s humble Chris- 
tian ‘life was increasingly a power for goed 
in the little world of Norcote. 
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* 


The Waldensian 


ee 

0 on! 

By the late Lovisa 
ILLYAMS. 

and 

with a 

Present State of the 

Wald 


and its Missions in 

Italy. Edited by Mrs. 

Marukson, aly 

Tilustrated. Sa. cloth, THE PRIGON OF THE INQUISITION, BARCELONA, . 
edges. {From Dr. Stoughton's “ Spanish Reformers,” 


THE RELIGIOUS FRAG? SOCIZTV'§ LIST. | 
BY-PATHS J& 1. Cleopatra's Noodle, A History of the | 


OF seria Ng gs a, Lecturer for the 
Pitine Heploration ‘Fund. With iasteations, | 
BIBLE Crown 6vo. 28. 6d., cloth boards, | 
By soars tates ea ea 
ee oa a alga and research mto all that the monuments | 
‘aga an of, t can tell us in confirmation of the historical 
p, parts 0 the Bible. 


2. Assyrian Life and History. 
By M. E. Harxness. With an Intro- 
duction by Reeinarp Bruarr Poo.z. 
ustrated. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

This little book gives in con- 
cise form the latest knowledge 
of Assyrian history and customs. 
Very useful for Sunday School 
teachers and Bible-class students. 
There is much mm it to interest 
the general reader. 











Religions of the Ancient 
“World. By Grorcz Raw- 
LINSON, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History, 
Oxford, and Canon of Can- | 
terbury ; Author of ‘‘ The 
Origin of Natons,” “ The 
Five Great Monarchies,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo With Illustza- 
tions. 48. 6d. cloth boards. 


Historic Landmarks i in the Christian Cen- 
| turies. By Riouarp Heat, Anthor of ‘‘ Edgar Quinet: 
Bie i Hen Life and Writings,” etc. With 84 Ilustra- 
Quarto. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 
ae Gulewlatel at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, [71 
and to impress its most important events strongly on the / 
memory.”’—Standard. 


Sunday Meditations. Adapted to the Course § 
of the ® Christian Year. By the Rev. Dante, Moons, ua, 
lain m Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. 
Paul's, etc. 6. cloth boards. 
PER pec bicpre nines are, it is true, arranged for the seasons 
the ecclesiastical year, but there is nothing merely sectional 
se th 4 They are suitable for all who love the tender 
ful presentation of Scripture trath.’’— Ckrishan. 
ia a wholesome flavour of common sense 
ont ty running through the volume.”— Guardian. 


The ‘Authority of Scripture. <A Re-state- 


ment of the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. Repvrorp, 

Maik, LEBo Author of “ Prophecy Its Nature and Evi- 

dence.” Crown 8vo. Se, cloth boards, ‘ 

eee condlse etatement, in the face of modern onietione. : 

ees ee for the authority of Scripture. For the 
and general reader. 


i Christian Ministry to the Young. A 
Book for Parents, Pasto ad Teachers, 
86 Games, op. Crown ero" "Be. ook cloth ine zie: 
sation a honarty or tJ ‘4 

his theme,’ -, Chrutian 7 baa bro beat uped 
q emul ‘i’ AST ARTR, 
a the volume to all ministers of ‘ 

ithe bill rass Re mare teh From & Patigions of the | 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


ot rere 
PORMICA 
SANGUINEA 


Engravings. Crown 8vo, 


8 without any prior know- 
ledge of electrical science. 


The Midnight Sky. 
Familiar Notes on the Stars 
and Planets. By Enwin Doun- 
KIN, F.R.8,., Of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich. With 
Thirty-two Star Maps and 
numerous other Dlustrations. 
New and Revised Edition. 
Imperial 6vo. 7s. @d. cloth. 9a. 
extra, boards, with gilt edges. 
“I find in it all the qualities 

of excellence as a book lucid, 

perspicuous at a glance, concise, 
correct ; complete y fulfilling its 
purpose,”’—-Z'omasa Cay lyle. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Twilight Talks; or, 


Easy Lessons on Things 
Around us. By Aanzs Gi- 
BERNE, Author of “ Readings 
with the Little Ones,’’ etc. 
With Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 
“The elements of physics 
simply and pleasingly put; it 
rel Be called a dose of physics 
‘with the physic taken ouf of it.’ 
— Rev. 0. H. Spurgeon. 


Children’s Flowers. 





iva ** Ants and their Ways.’ 


Electricity and its Uses. 
Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With numerous 

8a. 6d. cloth boards. 
A popular account of the recent adaptations of electricity—the telegra 
telephone, electric light, electric farce, etc. 





Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. | 
W. Fannan Warr, w.a., Vicar of Stonehouse, 
and a Complete List of Genera and Bpecias of 
and a era, 
the Britiah Anta. 5s. cloth boards. m= 


“‘ As full of interesting information as it j 
pleasantly written.” — Globe. - 

‘“‘The Author would appear to have given | 
much time to a close personal study of the habits 
and eee differences of Ante.” —Athenaum, 

‘““We can safely promise to all who have not 
read it, that a great treat is in store for them 
when they do.’’—-Standard, 


The Chain of Life in Geological 
Time. A sketch of the Origin and Succession 
of Animals and Plants. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D. F.B.8., F.8.8., etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. 6s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Worthies of Science. Memoirs of 
Christian Scientific Men. By the Rev. Jouyn 
Srovuauron, pv., Author of “Homes and 

Haunts of Luther,” ‘ Our Enghsh Bible,” 

etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards, 


_ 


By Joun Mowro, of the 


ae 
Written so as to be un er- 





Petal 
us 


‘| 
\ | La. 


4 


THE TELEPHONE. Jom Munro's “ Klectricity!? | 


The Friends of their Rambles and Play. - 


bho fine Floral Illustrations by Giacomenii and Wuymprr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, ; 
A series of pleasantly written and instructive papers onthe most familiar wild Howera, _ 
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RECENT MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


the Mongols, By the Rev. Jamms GrmLMouR, MA, 
of Pekin. With pa and numerous Engravings. 8vo. 6s, cloth boards. 

“There has been, if o enoe serves us at all, no book quite like this since 
fh pobre Crusoe ;' and ‘| Robinson Crusoe’ is not better, does not tell a story more 
produce more instantaneous and final conviction. No one who b this | 

fires end leave it til the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant, whether he Imows 
Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in 

literature, — The Spectator. 


Madagascar and its People. Notes of a Four Years’ Residence. 
‘With a Taber of Mission Work among the M By the Rev. J. Srenzz, | 
foace vings. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 6 poarda, 

bid Sibres’s b Mok will be very useful to those who “want a 2 secipentions account 
of this Doiy Ne island, and will afford pleasant and instructave reading to every 
one.”"— Da y ews, 


a ae seen a ee ene tema eR ty myn ary tee nen mae ea 





Reduced from) SHEEP CROSSING THE TOLA.  {*' Among the Mongola,” 


Our Eastern Sisters, and their Missionary Helpers. By 
Hanger WARNER Brus. Crown 8vo. 2 6d. cloth boar 

« Bian ere eer Sin eoeaiing the kn ledge of the real facts rding | 

uch use in sprea e knowledge | 

Hife in many earth of the East.” — en Glaagout Herald pie 


Life in the Southern Isles: or, Scenes and Incidents in the | 
South Pacific and New Guineas. By the Rev. W. Warr Griz, 3.4, With Illus 
trations. oe 16mo. 6a. 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 

ae 2 graceful, wnat naffected style, and the exhaustive information of the book, are on | 
the Ane spirit that characterises it.’—Briteh Quarterly Review. 


The Children of India. Written for the Children of England | 


by one of their Friends, Rabors eee. Small Quarto. 4s. cloth 
| OA book written for children. The of Hindn life is simply told; | 
§ ang no more interesting Git book for an tateligent Nd caldwell be found. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


. A New Edition, 88. handsome eloth; 25s. morocco elegant, 
English Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the late 


Rev, Saupe. Mannina, Lu p., and the Rev. & G. Gazzy, p.p. With Coloured 
Frontuspiece and num-rou- Wood Engravines 










‘‘ Many a one who 
is doomed to begin 
and end his days 
within a ‘cribbed, 
| cabined, and con- 
fined’ och <e 
roam, guide 
such a beok, at the 
will of fancy, through 










a ge Gi a Sn | 
a es ie ~ | a Ree a \ terre glades, td 
= ee MOLE as AS il t one in eeny mor wd 





Heduced Jrom) LUE NERO ts. [| Laglish Pictuirs * lands,” Times, 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy 
Lives. By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, w.a., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgewater. 
‘With numerous fine Engravings. New Edition. 6s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

“‘T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniously piea~ 


sant in text and illustration.”’—Mr, Ruskin, 
By the same Author, 


Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional Papers from 
My Study Chair, With numerous Dlustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 


16mo, 1s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
“Tt seems even better than the Harvest of a Quiet Bys.’”"—Mr, Rosxr. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A companion volume to 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With numerous fine Engravinga. Imperial 8yo. | 
ba. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. ‘ 
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PSreaen ele 


RECENT BIBLICAL AND THE 


COMPANIONS FOR A QUIET HOUR. 

1, ACOMPANION TO THE LORD'S TABLE: Meditations and Prayers 
from Ancient and Modern Authors. With an Introduction on the meaning of 
bg etek Bopper. Neatly printed, with a red line round each page. 16mo. 

2. PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By Txomas Apam. 16mo. 
1s, 6a. cloth boards, red edges. A reprint in an attractive form of this well- 
known devotional book. 

8. AN INFALLIBLE WAY TO CONTENTMENT. A neat little reprint 
from an old wniter. is. 6d. cleth boards. 


HOWSON.—Hore Petrinw; or, Studies in the Life of St. 
Peter. By the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, pp., Dean of Chester, Author of 
“Soenes in the Life of St. Paul,” etc. Orown Svo. 3s, cloth. 

BUSH.—A Popular Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the 
Rev. R. Wue.er Buss, u.a., Rector St. Alphage, London Wall. Crown 8v0. 
28. 6d. cloth boards, 

BUSH—A Popular Introduction to Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 
By the Rev. R. Wur.zr Busy, u.a. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS.— Volumes I. and II.—Present Day 
Tracts on ee of a Ne Op ant ptr coe 
81X 6 tracts separa a . each). 
By0. 98. 64, cloth boards. igi au 


| HANWA—Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. | 
! Wraiusx Hanna, pv., Author of the “Life of Dr. Chalmers,” etc. Revised 
and edition, in one volume, 8vo. 68. cloth boards. 

| GUEST.—Rest from Sorrow; or, The Ministry of Suffering. | 
By the Rev. Witu1am Guest, ¥.a.s. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth boards. 


KENNEDY.—The Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, an 
Plistorical Fact. With an Examination of Naturahstic Hypotheses. By the Rev, 
Joun Kuxnxgpy, D.p. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. cloth boards. 

| REYNOLDS.—The Philosophy of Prayer, and other Essays. 

By Professor Rrynouns, of Cheshunt College Crown Bvo. 8a. 6d. cloth boards, 


STOUGHTON.—The Progress of Divine Revelation ; or, the 
Unicing | of Luther,” on Gee haa és. 6a. cloth hae Core eed 
STOUGHTON.—An Introduction to Historical Theology. 
Being 8 Sketch of Doctrinal Progress from the A lic Era to the Reformation, 
By Joux Brovenron, p.p. Crown Svo. 6a. 6d. cloth boards. 
WINKS.—Thoughts on Prayer. Extracts from Modern 
ener Sclogted and arranged by the Rev. W. EB. Winxs, of Cardiff. Crown Byo. | 
LEATHES,—-Grounds of Christian Hope: a Sketch of ‘the 
Beko saci guia ta peer ge Bas 
BOSE,—The Truth of the Christian Religion, as Established | 
by the Miracles of Christ. By Basoo Ram Cuanpna - Crown Byo. Ss, cloth. | 
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Recent Biographical Works. 


The Life of Hannah More, A Lady of | 


Two Centuries. By Axwa J. Booxiann, 
bikin eee: Impenal 1émo. 3s. cloth 


The: Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation, The Life and Times of John de 
vie, cliffe. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 


Vignettes of the Great Revival 
e Eighteenth Century. By the R 
E. Perret ar Author of “ Taane Wate: 
His Iafe and Wnitings, his Homes and 
Friends,” etc. Illustrations. Imperial 
16mo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Tsaac Watts: His Life and Writ- 
ings, Homes and Friends, By the Rev. EF. 
Paxton Hoop. MTlustrated with pou 
and other Engravings. 8vo. . Cloth 


boards. 

Memoir of the Rev. Henry 
Watson Fox, B.A., of Wadham College, 
bette Femme ed - cates a eople, 

uth In y the Rev, Gzonas Towns- 

HANNAH MORE. HEND Fox, u.a. New Edition, with Tus. 

trations. Crown 8vo. 86, 6d, cloth boards, 


Life of the Rev. Richard Knill, of St. Petersburg. By the 
late Rev. C. M. Brraeit. With Review of his Character by the late Rev. Jonn 
ne James. New and Revised Edition, with Steel Portrait and other Engrav- 

wn 8vo. 8s.6d cloth boards. 


The ‘Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la 


Roche, By Mrs JosrpHine 
E. Burixr, Ilastrated. 
With Map of the Hen 
dela Roche, 8. 6d. cloth 


Seventeen Years in 
the Yoruba Country, Me- 
morials and Portrait of 
Anna Hinderer, wife of 
the Rev. David Hinderer, 
CMS. Missionary in 
‘Weatern Africa. With an 
Introduction by Arch~ 
deacon Hone. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. &s. cloth. 


Hugh Latimer. A 
Biography. From original 
documents. By the late 
Rev. R. Demavs, M.A,, 
Author of “ William Tyn- 
pik a wae et baat to the 

tory of the English 
Hila etc. New and Re- 
vised Edition, Crown 8yo. 
Sa. cloth boards. 


Religious Topogra- 
phy of reagg oe by 8. R. 
ATTISON, 8yo, 
Qs, 6d. cloth ra neda: 
An alphabetical lst of 
teria habageeh the See as- 


| seeing bh lla aaa sae 
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THE GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 


The following, volumes of Stories and Miscellaneous Articles taken from the pages of 

the GIRL’S OWN PAPEBR are now ready. ; 
Just published, Quarto, 63, handsome cloth gilt, 

A Crown of Flowers: Poems and Pictures collected from 
the pages of the “ Girl’s Own Paper.” Edited by Cuanuzs Purers. With Dlus- 
trations by M. EB. Edwards, Davidson Knowles, Frank Dicksee, a n.a., R Catterton 
Bmith, Robert Barnes, Charles Green, John C. Staples, G. H. Edwards, O'Kelly, 
J. Mcl., Ralston, William Small, Frank Dadd, and other eminent artists. 

Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. With numerous Tllus- 
trations by M. Extzx Eowarps._ Qs. 6d. cloth boards. ; 

The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By Parius Brownz. With 
Prefatory Note by Sir Rispon BENNETT, M.D., ¥.2.8. 18. cloth. 

The Queen o’ the May. By Anne Beats. With numerous 
Milustrations. 8s. cloth bo. ; , ; ; 

The Master’s Service. A Practical Guide for Girls. By Lad 
spree Dora Hors, Auicz Kina, and Mary Sz.woop, Tlustrated, 28. 6d. 












Sa dele vero of ame: of the aan ; ne cs —— 
pular and usefal Papers an ries whic eae 
ve appeared in the BOY’S OWN PAPER, ~~ 
Volume I. now ready. an 
Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch. Dy Tarot Baryzs 
Reap. With an Introduction by the Editor of the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper,” With 
many Tiustrations. Small Quarto. 4s. cloth boards. , ia ; 


RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The Realm im of the Tce. cir —— Book of Arctic Discovery 
: vise iti : 
an oe a aloth, ei Pateer on, enlarged, and with numérous 
Vader Fire: Being the Story of a Boy's Battles against Himself 
other . Bythe Aut “The B , » 
Mm alta weda ee 


imperial 
oa ig Mark. By the Rev. T. 8, Mirarnerton, mua. 
n ‘or old and young, the o 
Men.” ete, th Tustrations. Taoehieer Pa iaoliod beatae, git eaoen 


t i. 

Max Victor's Schooldays the Friends he Made and the Foes 
uered, e Author of “My Schoolfellow, ” ata, 

hastens Tanperial 1émo.” 8s, 64. bovellod boasds, wat chee Tk weetal Bees 
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| SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LARGE-TYPE BOOKS, 


SPEHEOIALLY SUITED FOR WORKING PROPLE. 
A fall lst of this serves will be found in the Society's Gungrnan CaraLoaue, 


17. Widew Clark’s Home. 38. Honesty the best Policy, and 

18. The Wise Man of Wittlebury. other Stones By Many E. Roprss, 

49. The Wife’s Secret, etc. 39. oe Blessing, and other 
= = T1ey, 

a Mie Watley) Lote 40. Sandy's Faith. A Scotch Story. 
| 99, The Lost Passenger, eto. 41. Fine-Weather Dick, and other 
| 93, A Tale of the Grampians. Sketches. By Miss C,W Laxey, 

; hrey P a bis Wif 42. Mrs. Hastie’s Comforters, 

24. Humphrey Pace and his Wife. | 43° Comfort Cottage: Its Inmates 

25. A Present Saviour. and Friends, By Mrs, Wiatry, 


26. Milly's Trials and Triumphs. | 44. The Longest Way Round for 
27. My Wife did it. the Shortest. By Mrs, Lams. 


a 









deudoed srom) AFTER ISANDLANA. [The Queen's Colours,’ 
28. How shall I go to God ? 45. Mahala, the Jewish Slave. 
29. Old Blind Ned. By M.E. Boppy. | 46. The Queen’s Colours, and other | 
30. The Bunny Valley. Sketches of a Soldier’s Life, 


31. Golden, all Golden. 47. gra : ey ee Sun | 
82. The Happy Resolve, 48, Rebecca the Peacemaker; or, | 
83. Little Ruby’s Curl. Coals of Fire, and other Narratives, | 
34. The Sparrow on the Housetop. { 49, Look on the Sunny Side. : 
85. Precious Truths. 50, John Rixon’s Money-Box. 3 
4 36. Ned Cantle, the Oracle, 61. Figh an Omen; or, Happy 
87. The Lost Ten Pounds, 18 the that the Sun shines an, . | 
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ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Without intending it. By [A Yacht Voyage Round 
GrongE Fae ar craaight aver of “ The land. i the late W. 4H. 
Btory of a City Arab,” etc. With eg ith numerous newton: 

|  Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges. Bit egos 

The Capt Sto Cobwebs aad ables. on 
ap ain’s ry; _— Srazrrox. Hlustrated. Cl 
Jamaica Sixty Years Since. with gilt edges. 
TE gps ag aa al The Two Voyages; or na 
night and Daylight By the late 
| The Franklins; or, The Story H. @. Kixasror. Dlustrated. 
sehen aSeazers: | Ts tnatct on tree oe Dap 
uthor of “The y 
With a Chik e fo on Events in the Daye 


t of Sir Thomas Gresham. the late 
ai Wirrtiam HH, G. Krxasron. = 


| FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
Lott | in ie Bee A Story from [ The Chronieles of an Old 


M L Lid aa Manor House. By pec rf SaRaunt. 
Cloth, gilt edges. Boy and Man: A Story for 
hot or of Three Gesuiies ong. 
The Authorised Translation from the The 1 Foster rothers of Doone. 
French of Madame Guizor pz Wirt, A Tale of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, 
Quiet Corners. By Hows | J anet Darn t Darney’ 8 sro A Tale 


4o’e, Chast arity. B e Bay. B 
Bede's | 8 By “Hespa Sanat De Dovupxer. gilt edges. 


rf I Right? By 
| The Gi Great § ‘Salterns, Pict bil tas uthor of “ By is 0 me 


































| Sanau Doupney. Cloth, gil A Peep Behind the Scenes.- 
Philip Gainsford’s Brofit an and By hg O. F. Warton ieee a 
Loss. By Gaonae E. Sancenrt. s* Ohriatio’ 5 Old Organ,” ete. 






THREE eur wes EACH. 
Through the Linn; or, Miss | Ethel Graham’s Victo nek 
| en he Aawns GIBEAaNE. Mrs. H. B. oer Cloth 
of St. Elvis. | Once upon a Time 
By Borns ae Cloth, gilt edges. Boy's of rer as 


TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
Three Christmas Eves. By Elsie’ 8 | Footprint : or, J. 
















author of ** The iar, on the Pa 
eas Tilustrated. Author iy Mire. Lucas ftom ab 4 
Ivy's Armour. By the Author | The Moth and the Candle ; | 
of Katie, the Fisherman’s Daughter or, Lucy Woodville’s Tempta’ 
i Meadow. Bythe ‘Author | Old Anthony’ 8 Secret. By | 
‘“‘Pieht Court.” With Ilustrations. Sanan Doupweyr. 














TWO SHILLINGS EACH. | 
Drierstock. A Tale of Mis- Paul Harvard's pp compaign. | 










God's Gifts to oF te Man. | Ges eat Voyagers: Their Adven- | 
, oF. ar- Téa 0 ely vyen- | 
of Beifern’s Discipline. : and Dittoverion 
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[ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 





ui 


‘ ) 3 a Ht iD “me 


” Raduced from * Five Little Birdies.” 

1 Katie Brightside, and How she made the Best of Everything. | 
ée % 

Fog higercene ile onde Speake pp IP ete. a ane Tree Type, with Tiuetra- 


| Thoughtful Joe, and How he gained his Name. By N Mrs, Bors 
Lams. Dlustrated by Robert Barnes, In Large Type. 5,64. hands 
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